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out after deeper realizations and fresh ap- 
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ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSEN- 





transformation in our characters. This 
transformation is wrought in that soul that 


































































plications of it. We must remember, how- 

TIALS. is willing to be ruled by the spirit that | ever, that revelation does not move 

was manifested in Jesus Christ, and to | backward, and that as we go forward our 

NO. 2. trust him for the strength that is needed, | vision is not to become more circum- 








both to recognize and accept his teaching, 
and to put it in practice. The new life 
and power that come to the soul that thus 


scribed, our application of the truth to 
conduct more in accord with the thoughts 
of the world, nor, having seen spiritual 





If it be true, that the real test of apos- 









: tolic succession is found in our having the | accepts him, is a matter of experience, | realities, are we to return to symbols, nor 
y same spirit that was manifested in our | and thousands can testify to it. There | after having realized that the Lord is our 
v) Lord, it follows that the first essential for | are many not able to give a clear account | teacher, are we to encourage others to ex- 

those who desire to be in the succession is | of it, who nevertheless are truly members | pect to have that done for them that they 
ld to be in the true attitude of soul. This is 





of the Lord’s family, for he takes no stu- 
dents who do not become m€mbers of his 
family. Though they may fail fully to 
recognize him, he recognizes them. 





should do for themselves, or to look to 
man when they should look to the Lord. 

Popularity is no test of the Divine ap- 
probation. If it were, the cause of spiri- 
tual religion would be dark indeed. We 
are not responsible for the light that has 
been granted our neighbors, or our sister 
churches. We are to be faithful to what 
the Lord has shown us, and by so doing 


of greater importance even than knowl- 
edge, for knowledge unused is almost 
worse than ignorance. Whatever truth 
we have we lose if we do not make ita 
stepping-stone to higher truth, or do not 
come to a clearer understanding of its ap- 
plication to our daily lives. We must, 
therefore, not only recognize that the 
Lord is the teacher, not only wish to be 







“ For all true hearts the Father knows, 
And knowledge of Himself bestows.” 














Are doctrines then of no imporcance ? 
They are of great importance, but as a 










































































































in means and not as an end. If true, they | we become helpers of others in a far truer 
taught, not only be earnest, but be in the | cave ys many a mistake by pointing out | W4Y than we could be by any other means. 
18, place where we can be taught. It is just | the direct and sure road to the goal that | When we lower our standard, even for the 
— here that many make a mistake at the out- | js set before us, that is, conformity to the sake of gaining more converts, we are 
set. They have understood that the Lord | will of God. If they are antrue they may | taking a retrograde step, and the good 
will teach them, but forget that the essen- prove very serious hindrances to our pro- | that will result immediately, will not 
yns, tial thing in order to learn of him is to be gress, though they can never altogether counter-balance the lasting injury that 
in his spirit. keep the true-hearted soul from his Lord. | Must ensue. — : 
If a man desires to be taught of the | It is important, therefore, that we bring _ Space forbids entering upon any con- 
3 Lord, let him, as far as he knows, belong | not only our deeds, but our doctrines also | sideration of the bearing of these general 
LA. tohim. <‘«Ifany man have not the spirit | to the light, for what a man truly believes, | femarks upon special doctrines. 1 have, 
: of Christ, he is not of his.’ This is the | that will he be. They are to be tested, | therefore, endeavored simply to suggest 
_ first test. The Holy Ghost is poured out | not alone by proof texts from Scripture, | the principles by which we may be able to 
_ upon all flesh, and none are excluded | but by the spirit of Christ, just as our | test what is essential. We are not to ap- 
Book from his beneficent work. But to have | actions are. proach the Bible with any power of our 
‘ited the spirit of Christ, means that we have He who has understood this first re- | Mind unexercised. Our reason, our judg- 
ne accepted the ruling principle of Christ’s | quirement of a good student in the school | Ment, our sensibilities, are all to be in 
. life to be our ruling principle, and are | of Christ, will find that this alone is a | Play, and we ourselves in the position of 
— prepared to let all things in our thoughts | wonderful step in advance, for it is not a | those who seek enlightenment from the 
'T and in our lives be judged by that stand- | rule that admits of many exceptions, but | Lord, remembering that all revelation is 
ard. This is the first essential for receiv- | an underlying principle that has an appli- | 0” a line with the spirit of Christ. Let 
TE ing the teaching of the Lord ; the test ex- | cation to everything. In cases where the | US be free enough also to be taught not 
amination we must pass, to decide our | individual has been brought up under false | ODly through the Bible, but through any 
$. position in his school. But it will be | teaching,the test of bringing everything to | Means the Lord may choose. Whatever 
a urged that this is, in itself, a high attain- | be judged by the true standard, willeither | doctrine we profess, nothing is a revela- 
— “~ ment. It certainly is in its fulness, but it | cause the doctrine to be given up, or, if it | tion to us until we are able to take hold of 
: highest is not only the highest, it is also the most | has been so deeply rooted that the mind | it sufficiently to make it our own, for we, 
08. elementary lesson, which we must apply, | cannot do this, the doctrine will gradually | 48 well as the apostles, must see and hear 
1A, PA. as far as we understand it, if we are to | exert less and less influence. We must | 2nd handle for ourselves, that we may 
_'_— @ make genuine progress in the knowledge | also remember that no ene has exhausted | bear witness, and show unto others eternal 
sina of God. He who has learned this lesson | his power of receiving more truth, if he | life; for truth that is thus received has 
pers soon learns to test everything that comes | has kept himself in the line with it, and | such power that it cannot be retained in 
ns. end up by this standard. Whatever else may | that none of us can grasp more than a por- | the heart without flowing out to others. 





be said in favor of anything that may be 
suggested, if it is contrary to the spirit of 
Christ there is nothing that can plead for 
It successfuily. 

The first essential then relates to char- 
acter, and what is to be our aim. The 
next must relate to the means of attaining 
i. Here we have the peculiar glory of 
he gospel of Christ. He is not content 
with giving us an aim, he gives us the 
Means for arriving at it. ‘* Ye must be 

m again,’’ expresses at the same time 
the necessity for, and the promise of, a 


tion of it. Besides, each one differs from 
every one else in his position, his training, 
characteristics, and power of grasping 
new truth. These things alone will pre- 
vent all from seeing alike, and it may 
easily happen, that of two seemingly op- 
posing views, both have sufficient element 
of truth to give help and strength to those 
who accept them. But we are, as indi- 
viduals and as associations, to be constant- 
ly going forward to fresh insights into 
truth, and we are never to close the door 
on ourselves or on others, from reaching 


It will burst out, it cannot be kept back. 
‘* What I tell you in the ear that pro- 
claim ye upon the housetops.” If we 
have the truth, the Lord will provide the 
housetops. 
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WE must not speak all that we know; 
that were folly: but what a man says 


should be what he thinks, otherwise it is 
knavery. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD OF BELIEVERS.* 


BY DR. A. T. PIERSON. 


To primitive methods of evangelism the 
Church of to-day must return. In what- 
ever calling the disciple is found, let him 
‘*therein abide with God.” Whatever 
be the sphere of common duties, let all 
believers find in it a sacred vocation ; let 
us all take our stand upon the common 
platform of responsibility for the enlarge- 
ment and extension of the kingdom of 
Christ by personal labor. 


Let us not invest the term ‘‘ minister ” 
with a mistaken dignity. It never con- 
veys in the New Testament the notion of 
superiority and domination, but of subor- 
dination and service. ‘* Whosoever will 
be great among you shall be your minis- 
ter ; and whosoever of you will be chiefest 
shall be servant of all.’’ One word ren- 
dered ‘‘ minister’? means ‘‘an under- 
rower ’’—the common sailor, seated with 
his oars in hand, acting under control of 
the ‘‘ governor,”’ or pilot. 


Neander shows conclusively that Chris- 
tianity makes all believers fellow-helpers 
to the truth, and that a guild of priests is 
foreign to its spirit. Teaching was not 
confined to presbyters or bishops ; all had 
originally the right of pouring out their 
hearts before the brethren, and of speak- 
ing for their edification in public assem- 
blies. Hilary, deacon at Rome, says that, 
in order to the enlargement of the Chris- 
tian community, it was conceded to all 
to evangelize, baptize, and explore the 
Scriptures. Tertullian says that the laity 
have the right not only to teach, but to 
administer the sacraments ; the Word and 
sacraments, being communicated to all, 
may be communicated by all as instru- 
ments of grace; while at the same time, 
in the interests of order and expediency, 
this priestly right of administering the 
sacraments is not to be exercised except 
when circumstances require. 

This chasm between ‘‘clergy” and 
‘*laity”” marks a rent in the body of 
Christ. ‘The Church began as a pure 
democracy, but passed into an aristocracy, 
and finally a hierarchy. The creation of 
a clerical caste is a matter of historic 
development. We get a glimpse of it 
toward the close of the second century. 
Ignatius would have nothing done without 
bishop, presbytery, and deacon; and 
after all these centuries this High-church- 
ism still survives. 

The common priesthood of believers is 
a fundamental truth of the New Testament. 
LExpedieney undoubtedly restricts the ex- 
ercise of certain rights, but never the right 
and duty of bearing the good tidings to 
the unsaved. Only by a return to God’s 
original plan can the work of the world’s 
evangelization be done. After all our 
human resorts and devices, we are nothing 
bettered, but rather worse ; is it not time 
to reach out the hand of faith, and touch 
the hem of Christ’s garment ? 


* From Evangelistic Work, in Principle and Practice. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


ENGLISH FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


As stated in the London Friend, the 
General Committee of this body met early 
in last month. The Friend says: 


‘* As regards the acceptance, or other- 
wise, of a missionary for Foreign service, 
it was evidently viewed by many almost 
exactly in the same light as the liberation 
of a Friend for religious service by 
Monthly, Quarterly, or Yearly Meeting. 
And, so far as the desire for right guid- 
ance as to the reality of the Divine call is 
concerned, it would be difficult to point 
out any distinction; but when we con- 
sider the character of the call, the pros- 
pect of long service, the proper time for 
entering upon it, and the means necessary 
for rendering assistance, many questions 
arise which seldom, if ever, apply to libe- 
ration for religious service in our ordinary 
meetings. Financial considerations must 
be taken into account, and if these—and 
these only—lead the Committee honestly 
to consider that at the time of application 
they are not able to render the assistance 
required, they are surely bound to apply 
for the needed pecuniary support to the 
Association by which they are appointed. 
If, after this, the response is not given, 
then it appears to us that the responsibility 
of rejecting an application rests, not with 
the Committee, but with the body of sub- 
scribers, or the Society as a whole. Hap- 
pily, we believe, no such case has as yet 
occurred in the experience of the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association, and we trust 
never will. It is, however, important at 
the present time that there should be a 
clear understanding as to where the re- 
sponsibility lies. 

“It was stated by one of the Commit- 
tee that in some quarters there was a 
widely-received impression that the mis- 
sion work of Friends is conducted on far 
less economical principles than that of 
other bodies, and that this seriously affects 
the subscriptions. We believe there is no 
solid foundation for this impression. Great 
pains have been taken by the Committee 
to secure both economy and efficiency, 
and though in both directions there have 
doubtless been some mistakes, the Com- 
mittee have had no reason to believe that in 
either direction their policy has ; on the 
whole, been unsatisfactory. 

‘* Perhaps the impression has arisen 
from not fully realizing that far the larger 
proportion of the funds of the mission is 
expended on work quite apart from the 
maintenance of the missionaries. How 
can it be otherwise when we consider that 
in the Madagascar‘Mission, in addition to 
their important schools, printing estab- 
lishment, and hospital work in the capital, 
the missionaries of our Association have 
under their care about 140 congregations 
and schools, with an average attendance 
on Sunday of 19,000, and more than twice 
that number of scholars in the daily schools; 
and all these scattered over a district as 
large as Cumberland, with a population 
of, perhaps, 200,000? 

‘* For the oversight of all this work the 
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Association has had, on an average, for 
several years, only six married mission. 
aries, and four unmarried ladies, all re. 
siding in the capital ; the great bulk of the 
country work, and a large proportion of 
the town work, being performed by na. 
tives. That the missionaries have been 
overworked and continually burdened by 
the sense of their inability to grapple with 
the responsbilities devolving upon them, 
has been told again and again. The 
Committee have at length come to the 
conclusion that both economy and effici- 
ency require a different arrangement for 
the country districts.” 

The following remark, also, is instruct. 
ive: 

‘‘We doubt whether it is possible for 
those not practically acquainted with for- 
eign missions fully to understand the very 
intimate connection that must exist be. 
tween religious and philanthropic efforts 
in countrics where educational and medi- 
cal work, if not carried on by the mis 
sionaries, is left undone. In truth they 
cannot be separated anywhere. They are 
the warp and the woof of mission enter- 
prise, and the work is without strength or 
stability if either be wanting.” 


00 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

THE SEVENTY-NINTH annual meeting of 
the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions opened roth mo. 2d in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. R. S. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, presiced. Dr. Alden, Secre- 
tary, read the annual report of the Pm- 
dential Committee. Receipts from dona- 
tions have been $394.568, an amount 
larger than in any preceding year. An 
annual amount of $150,000 additional 
from regular sources will soon be needed. 
Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer, read a de- 
tailed statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures. Dr. Judson Smith and Dr. N. G. 
Clark, Secretaries, read the annual report 
of the missions allotted to them, showing 
progress and growth at nearly every point. 
‘¢ The success is embarrassed for want of 
more adequate support at home.’’ The 
secretaries unite in asking for a reinforce- 
ment of forty ordained missionaries, nine 
physicians and thirty single missionaries. 
In the evening Henry Hopkins, D. D., of 
Kansas City, delivered the annual sermon. 

A FURTHER expulsion from Rome of 
Capuchin Nuns and ‘¢ Sisters of Perpetual 
Adoration’’ is being carried out by the 
Italian Government, the communities 
several convents having had notice to 
leave the city. Possibly they will migrate 
to England, which at present seems to be 
ready to welcome with open arms all 
those communities whom the Romad 
Catholics of the Continent of Europe seem 
to be heartily tired of.— Zhe Christian. 


NortH Cuina.—The following account 
is given in Friends’ Missionary Advocate: 

The city of Hoh-Chau in the province 
of Shansi is being remarkably stirred by 
the evangelistic efforts of four lady mis 
sionaries of the China Inland Missio0. 
The account is too lengthy to transfer 
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entire to our pages, yet it is all so inter- 
esting that we know not how to abridge 
or condense. 

For some time two Norwegian ladies, 
Misses Reuter and Jacobson, had been 
working in that city quite alone, but were 
recently joined by Misses Burroughs and 
S:ewart, who have sent home a report of 
the awakening. 

Before reinforcements came, the Nor- 
wegian missionaries had been setting apart 
some time each day for ‘‘ special united 
prayer, and occasionally for fasting, in 
order to seek God’s guidance about how 
to dress, how to work, and how to get 
power for service.”” Finally, one morning 
they realized the power wascoming. They 
told God they would be fools for Him— 
anything in order to save the people. 
They got an answer about dress—to fol- 
low Him who became poor. Shortly 
after, they were providentially led into 
open air meetings, and the Lord is pour- 
ing out.His Spirit upon them that come to 
hear. 

Misses Burroughs and Stewart give the 
steps in the development of this work, as 
(1) a vivid sense of the moral darkness of 
the people, so vivid that it was hard to re- 
alize there cou/d be a stronger Power, 
able to deliver. Then (2) came the con- 
sciousness, as though the voice of God 
had thundered it into their souls, that the 
Son of God was manifested to destroy the 
works of the devil. (3) A consecration 
so absolute as to leave tnem pliable in Di- 
vine hands to work in any way and leave 
consequences with the Lord. (4) The 
answer to their prayers; and the end is 
not yet. 

From the glowing report we quote a 
few sentences : 

*¢ First in our ow hearts He has broken 
away much that was deeply rooted. He 
is working in us both to will and to do of 
His good pleasure. He has given ws a 
thorough, downright shaking, and aroused 
us up not to be content with the faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, even though 7 
can remove mountains. oa 

**We have Hoh-Chau’s hundreds to 
listen, but we must have Hoh-Chau’s thou- 
sands. .. . Last Sunday we truly did feel 
small when we saw the grand result the 
Lorp gave to the feeble effort we had 
made the previous week in waiting on 
Him a short time each day, by bringing 
out forty women (some of the better class) 
to join us, and doubling the number of 
men. 

‘“* We had seats for almost all the wo- 
men. But when Miss Jacobson and Miss 
Reuter left their places and stepped into 
the middle, it was like a magnet thrown 
among needles, for the crowd seemed to 
surge in their eagerness to hear (they are 
teally mos¢ orderly and respectiul). In 
their eagerness lest they should lose a 
word, the women rose ez masse. It was 
a thrilling sight to see their necks craned, 
and their hungry eyes riveted ; the whole 
crowd seemed spell-bound. It reminded 
one of those words, ‘‘ The eyes of all 
were fastened on Him.’’ It made us send 
a burst of praise to the throne of grace to 
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see a woman hold up a Bible in a Chinese 
crowd, and tell them that through it we 
heard the voice of Gop, etc. It was 
grand to hear Miss Reuter proclaim, Ye 
must repent / She said to the women, 
‘* Why is it, when you come to see me, 
you have only a long tale of woe—no 
happiness, no peace, etc.? It is just be- 
cause of the sIN in your heart, and because 
you don’t know ¢Azs Jesus.’’ It wrung 
one’s heart to hear the moan of sorrow 
that went through the place where the 
women stood. As she told them the ¢rue 
reason why we were here—only because 
we love them, and to tell them of SAL- 
VATION—a sight was seen which could 
scarcely be credited—tears in the eyes of 
one of Hoh-Chau’s largest shopkeepers, 


_one who has mocked us in his shop. 


Now, glory to God! he has a tract on the 
wall of his shop !’’ 


AMERICAN BIBLE SocieTy.—The stated 
meeting of the Board of Managers was 
held at the Bible House, October 4th, 
1888, Robert Carter, Esq., Vice Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Among the letters from foreign coun- 
tries, presented for the consideration of 
the Board,.were communications from a 
large number of American missionaries in 
China, expressing their satisfaction with 
the Mandarin version of the Bible which 
this Society is circulating, with some sug- 
gestions for amending and perfecting it, 
rather than for setting it aside to make 
way for any new.version in the same col- 
loquial dialect ; from other missionaries in 
China, giving the history of the Amoy 
Colloquial Scriptares, which were first 
published -with the funds of this Society ; 
from Bishop Schereschewsky, offering for 
publication his version of the Psalms in 
Easy Wenli, which now forms part of the 
Book of Common Prayer; from Dr. 
Blodget of Peking, announcing the com- 
pletion of the translation of the New Tes- 
tament into Easy Wenli, by Bishop Bur- 
don and himself; from missionaries in 
Mexico, commending Mr. Pratt’s work in 
Spanish ; from Mrs. Robertson of Musco- 
gee, offering to revise the Muskokee Gos- 
pels; from Dr. Bliss, with accounts of 
evangelizing work in remote parts of his 
field ; from Mr. Milne, Mr. Penzoiti, Mr. 
Tucker, and Mr. McKim, with reports 
from Argentina, Peru, Brazil, and Cuba, 
and from George H. Prince, Esq., with 
interesting particulars about the hindrances 
thrown in the way of Bible distribution in 
some parts of Russia. 

A copy of the Caxton Memorial Bible 
was presented ‘to the library in the name 
of the late Henry Stevens, Esq., of Lon- 
don; being No. 38 of an edition limited 
to one hundred copies, which was printed 
and bound within twelve hours on the 3oth 
of June, 1877. 

Eight Bible societies were recognized as 
auxiliary, of whigh two are Michigan, two 
in Kansas, two if Dakota Territory, one 
in Minnesota, and one in North Carolina. 

The issues of the Bible House during 
the month of September were 72,595 
copies ; issues since April Ist, 462,446.— 
From @ Circular. 
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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 





Report of Committee on American Foreign 
Missionary Board, 





To the Yearly Meeting :—The Committee 
to whom was referred the subject of an Ameri- 
can Foreign Missionary Board, have given 
careful attention tothe subject, and are 
united in recommending that a Board be 
formed representing all the Yearly Meetings 
on this continent willing to unite in it, and 
the Committee proposes that Indiana Yearly 
Meeting take steps towards the formation of 
such a Board on the following basis: 

1. That no Board be formed until six of 
the Yearly Meetings agree to unite in it. 

2. That it consist of four Delegates, two 
men and two women, to be appointed an- 
nually by each Yearly Meeting, such Dele- 
gates being open to re-election, and that each 
Yearly Meeting shall have the privilege of 
sending an additional Delegate for each four 
thousand of its members, or fraction more 
than one-half of such number. 

3. That it be called the “ Board of Ameri- 
can Friends’ Foreign Missions.” 

4. That its functions at present be chiefly 
advisory in character, and that each of the 
existing associations of men and women 
Friends remain intact, and the work in which 
they are engaged continue under their own 
control and responsibility ; with the option 
on their part by mutual consent, either now 
or hereafter, of handing over such control 
and responsibility to the Central Board. 

5. That the Central Board meet at least 
once a year, twelve to form a quorum, repre- 
senting not less than four Yearly Meetings, 
at or about the time of one of the consenting 
Yearly Meetings, such meeting of the Board 
to rotate among the consenting Yearly Meet- 
ings, and endeavor to arrange for a Mission- 
ary Conference annually, and, if the way 
open for it, to hold missionary conferences 
in the other Yearly Meetings, and in Quar- 
terly Meetings. 

6. That the Board shall, as opportunity 
presents, open fresh fields of foreign service. 

7. That the Board shall elect its own 
President , Treasurer, and Secretaries, the 
Secretaries to consist of one man and one 
woman Friend, and that such Secretaries re- 
ceive partial or entire pecuniary support, 
and ultimately devote the whole of their 
time to the work of the Board. 

8. That the Board report annually to the 
Yearly Meetings nominating Delegates. 

g. That the Board nominate a small stand- 
ing committee, which shall transact ordinary 
business between its sittings, to whom, with 
the Treasurer and Secretaries, all communi- 
cations shall be addressed. 

10, That the functions of the Board shall 
be to advise with the Friends’ Fo:eign Mis- 
sion Associationsof Men and Women Friends 
in America respecting the best modes of ad- 
vancing the work; to suggest means for 
harmonious future action; to develop mis- 
sionary zeal in all our Churches; to receive 
applications from Friends who may desire 
to offer to them for foreign service; to ad- 
vise and assistthe Associations respecting 
future applicants, and to arrange with the 
Mission Boards of other religious societies for 
the allotment of unoccupied foreign fields 
that may be placed under the care of the So- 
ciety of Friends, 

11. That the Board also assume the pe- 
cuniary responsibility and editorship either 
of the Missionary Advocate, or of such other 
periodical as shall include in its scope month- 
ly reports from all the mission fields in which 
the consenting Yearly Meetings are engaged. 

12, That the Standing Committee shall 
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have the oversight of the Secretary or Secre- 
taries, and receive at each of its sittings re- 
ports from the Treasurer and Secretaries, and 
that the Standing Committee shall report its 
action and be subordinate to the Central 
Board. 

13. That the duties of the Secretaries shall 
be to correspond with and render help to all 
the Associations, to correspond with mission- 
aries abroad, to assist in outfit, and in for- 
warding supplies to missionaries, to become 
acquainted with all departments of foreign 
work and home organization in relation 
thereto, to become centres of accurate inior- 
mation, to assist in forming missionary libra- 
ries and the circulation of missionary litera- 
ture, to arrange for deputations to mission- 
ary meetings annually throughout the So- 
ciety, to give lectures and addresses where 
requested, and to develop a healthy and in- 
telligent missionary interest everywhere. 

14. That the Central Board be incorporat- 
ed, and that the funds for its use be con- 
tributed either by the consenting Yearly 
Meetings, or by special subscriptions and 
legacies. 

Signed by the Committee this 2d day of 
Toth mo., 1888, at Richmond. 

MAHALAH JAY, 
LILBURN WHITE, 
Timotuy NICHOLSON, 
ALLEN JAY, 
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MADAGASCAR. 


The political news from Madagascar is 
very serious. William Johnson, under 
date July 19th, writes thus in his journal : 

‘«T heard to-day of a horrible piece of 
work at Mojanga, where the Mozambiques 
have steadily refused to work in the gold 
diggings for the French ; but agree to do 
this or any fanampoana—unpaid Govern- 
ment service—for the Queen. Eight of 
their leaders have beep murdered in cold 
blood under pretence of an edict from the 
Queen. Mr. Knott (the English Vice- 
Consul) had left at the time. He is now 
in town about some Government busi- 
ness. . . . At the gold diggings they say 
there are many thousands of people, and 
forty Frenchmen superintending, &c., on 
this side of Imevatanana.”’ 

This is in milder terms a statement of 
the events recorded in a letter from Ed- 
mund Sturge, which appeared in Zhe 
Times of September 14th. From intelli- 
gence received at the Anti-Slavery office, 
it is evident that Mr. Knott, the English 
Vice-Consul at Mojanga, is charged with 
exciting these Mozambiques to rebel, and 
a strange tale about his having attempted 
to furnish them with firearms is reported 
by the Paris correspondent of Zhe Daily 
News (Sept. 15), who wisely says, ‘‘ The 
above is an ex parte statement, and Mr. 
Knott’s story is yet to be heard.’’ Nothing 
is said in Zhe Datly News about the gold 
fields. It cannot be doubted, however, 
that they are the exciting cause of the 
present unhappy state of things. 

The dark clouds that have brooded over 
this interesting island for several years 
have not yet dispersed, and perhaps there 
never was more need for earnest prayer 
on behalf of our fellow-Christians there. 
And such prayer should be full of faith, 
inspired by the knowledge that the Lord 
reigneth.—London Friend. 
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THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. 


I was sitting in my study one evening 
when a message came to me that one of 
the godliest among the shepherds who 
tended their flocks upon the slopes of our 
highland hills was dying and wanted to 
see the minister. Without loss of time I 
crossed the wide heath to his comfortable 
little home. When I entered the low 
room I found the old shepherd propped up 
with pillows, and breathing with such 
difficulty that it was apparent he was near 
his end. ‘‘Jean,’’ he said, ‘‘gie the 
minister a stool, and leave us for a bit, 
for I wad see the minister alone.” 

As soon as the door had closed he 
turned the most pathetic pair of gray eyes 
upon me [I had ever looked into, and 
said, in a voice shaken with emotion, 
‘*Minister, I’m dying, and—and—I’m 
afraid |’’ 

I began at once to repeat some of the 
strongest promises in the Bible; but in 
the midst of them he stopped me. 

‘¢T ken them a’,’’ he said mournfully, 
‘‘T ken them a’ ; but somehow they dinna 
gie no comfort.” 

‘¢ Do you not believe them ?”’ 

‘‘Wi’ a’ my heart !’’ he replied earn- 
estly. 

‘* Where, then, is there any room for 
fear ?’’ 

‘¢ For a’ that, minister, I’m afraid—I’m 
afraid !” 

I took up the well-worn Bible which lay 
or his bed. ‘‘ You remember the twenty- 
third Psalm?’’ I began. 

‘*s Remember it ?”’ he said, ‘‘I kenned 
it long afore ye were born ; ye’need na’ 
read it; I’ve conned it a thousand times 
on the hillside.’’ 

‘s But there is one verse you have not 
taken in.” 

He turned upon me with a half re- 
proachful and even stern look. ‘Did I 
na’ tell ye I kenned it every word lang 
afore ye were born ?”’ 

I slowly repeated the verse, ‘* Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me.’’ 

‘*You have been a shepherd all your 
life, and you have watched the heavy 
shadows pass over the valieys and over 
the hills, hiding for a little while all the 
light of the sun. Did these shadows ever 
frighten you ?”’ 

‘¢ Frighten me?’’ he said quickly. ‘‘Na, 
na! Dave Donaldson has Covenanter’s 
bluid in his veins; neither shadow nor 
substance could weel frighten him.” 

‘But did these shadows never make 
you believe you would not see the sun 
again—that it was gone forever ?”’ 

‘* Na, na, I cudna be sic a simpleton as 
that.’’ 

‘« Nevertheless, that is just what you 
are doing now.’”’ He looked at me with 
incredulous eyes. 

‘¢ Yes,” I continued, ‘‘ the shadow of 
death is over you, and it hides for a little 
the Sun of righteousness, who shines all 
the same behind ; but it’s only a shadow ; 
remember, that’s what the Psalmist calls 
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it; a shadow that will pass, and when it 
has passed, before you will be the ever- 
lasting hills in their unclouded glory.” 
The old shepherd covered his face with 
his trembling hands, and fora few mo- 
ments maintained an unbroken silence; 
then, letting them fall straight before him 
on the coverlet, he said, as if musing to 
himself, ‘‘ Aweel, aweel! I have conned 
that verse a thousand times amang the 
heather, and I never understood it so 
afore—afraid of a shadow! afraid of a 
shadow.’’? Then turning upon me a face 
now bright with an almost supernatural 
radiance, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ave, aye, I see 
ita’ now! Death is only a shadow—a 
shadow with Christ behind it—a shadow 
that will pass—na, na, I’m afraid nae 
mair.’’—Margaret J. Preston. 
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WHOLENESS TO GOD AND HALP.- 
HEARTED SERVICE. 


There is one other type of character to 
be noticed ; that which attempts to avoid 
the responsibility of a holy life by refusing 
to make any pledges of such a life. It 
includes those who refuse to enter the 
covenant of God, being in heart deter- 
mined to live the self-life, at the same 
time promising themselves peace in the 
end. 

Moses had his eye on such persons, and 
makes a terrible record concerning them. 
Deut. xxix. 14—21. ‘* Neither with you 
only do I make this covenant and this 
oath, . . . but with him also who is not 
with us this day. - . . Lest there should 
be among you man or woman, or family 
or tribe whose heart turneth away this day 
from the Lord our God. . . . Lest it 
come to pass when he heareth the words 
of this curse, that he bless himself in his 
heart, saying, I shall have peace, though 
I walk in the imagination of mine heart 
to add drunkenness to thirst,’’ #. ¢., in- 
dulgence to evil desire. ‘* The Lord will 
not spare him, . . . and all the curses that 
are written in this book shall lie upon 
him. . . . And the Lord shall separate 
him unto evil out of all the tribes of 
Israel.’’ 

Now remember God's covenant is a 
covenant of holiness. He knows no half- 
way covenant. He requires self-denial of 
all who walk in that covenant. And in all 
the tribes of Israel, of ages past or present, 
in the Churches called Methodist, Baptist, 
Episcopalian, Congregationalist or any 
other name, every man and woman who 
attempts to shirk responsibility, and live 
a life of self-indulgence, is known to God, 
and here he may read his inevitable doom 
except he repent in time. The responsi- 
bilities of holiness are great. But those 
of unholiness are infinitely greater. And 
these press alike upon every one who re- 
fuses to walk with God according to his 
light, whether in the church or out of it. 
—Advocate of Holiness. 


> 


Wait on the Lord: be of good cour- 
age, and He shall strengthen thine heart: 
wait, I say, on the Lord.—Ps. xxvif. 14. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


An OvutsipeE View.—The Jowa State 
Register, dated Sept. 11, speaking of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, says : 

The Iowa Conference of the M. E. 
Church being in session here, the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends sent a delegation to 
convey to the Methodist co-workers their 
fraternal greetings. ‘The remarks of the 
Friends’ delegates were responded to in 
some appropriate and cordial remarks by 
the Presiding Bishop. On the following 
day the Bishop appointed four delegates, 
all Doctors of Divinity except one, to re- 
turn the greeting. I cannot expect you to 
give space to the addresses of these elo- 
quent divines, Dr. Corkhill, Dr. Murphy, 
Dr. Coxe, and Rev. Levi Johnson, M. D. 
The addresses of the first two were felicit- 
ous in recalling many pleasant remem- 
brances of the Friends and setting out in 
a happy manner the fact of the two 
churches, the Methodist and the Friends, 
being co-workers in the same great cause. 
Dr. Coxe in his remarks made an array of 


the great statistics of the great work of 


the Methodist church during its 150 years 
of life. In the course of his address re 
referred to some of the reasons for their 
ability to hold together such a vast army 
of workers in the Methodist church and 
secure from them the aggressive and never- 
ceasing activity so well known to the pub- 
lic. Among other things Dr. Coxe said : 


‘*We recognize, in harmony with 
Friends, the rights of individual con- 
science, and accord the largest liberty to 
personal opinion among our members ; 
but we limit our teachers in their teaching 
to the standards of the church in doc: 
trines. We don’t allow one of our minis- 
ters, holding doctrines not accepted by our 
church, to advocate such doctrines to the 
pulling down of the work that others are 
laboring to build up. While we keep the 
front doors of the church open to all who 
will flee from the wrath to come, we also 
keep the rear doors open for all teachers 
who find themselves out of harmony with 
our standards of doctrine, that such teach- 


ers may gO out from among us as not 


being properly of us. The success of our 
church is largely due to the unity of doc- 
trine running through our church the 
world over, to which all our ministers are 
required to be loyal.’’ 

Dr. Levi Johnson, who as a Quaker 
crossed the ocean and went with Bishop 
Taylor to Africa, and who upon his return 
to America resigned his membership among 
the Friends and went into the Methodist 
church as a minister at Letts, Iowa, in the 
course of his remarks said: ‘‘ I believe 
that whenever any minister of the gospel 
comes to that place in his belief in which 
he cannot be a faithful exponent of the 
faith and practice of the church to which 
he then belongs he should withdraw from 
the ministry of that church, and not be 
the means of sowing discord and confu- 
sion among the brethren. If he does not 
choose to take such a course, God will 
honor any church that has backbone 


enough to make him cease to preach doc- 
trine not in harmony with their belief.” 


DurincG the last month William and 
Susan T. Thompson have continued their 


































members and many attenders not in mem- 

ership. Amongst other places, they have 
been to Brookfield, Ballinderry, Lurgan, 
Rich-hill and Moyallon. They had an ap- 
pointed meeting in a school-room, near 
the Retreat, Armagh, on Ninth mo. gth, 
which was well attended, the audience 
being interested and attentive to the Gos- 
pel message, several persons expressing 
their thanks at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing. They feel thankful to their Heavenly 
Father for His blessing on their service 
thus far, in some instances allowing them 
to know of definite results. 


J. T. Dorwanp, Jr., after visiting meet- 
ings in Scotland, has been engaged in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting. 
He was present at the Monthly Meeting 
held at Manchester on the 13th, from 
which he proceeded to Liverpool, and at- 
tended the Quarterly Meeting there on the 
1gth and 2oth, holding a well-attended 
meeting, specially called for the young, 
on the evening of the 2oth, after conclu- 
sion of the Quarterly Meeting. He was 
at the morning meeting on First-day the 
23d, and held a public meeting in the 
evening, the invitation to which was well 
responded to. A further meeting was held 
on Second-day, the 24th, with the young ; 
this was very well attended. He is ex- 
pecting soon to go into Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Quarterly Meetings. 


H. S. Newman at Cleveland, Ohio: 
The gathering on First-day morning was 
larger than Canada Yearly Meeting ; most 
of the meeting consisted of earnest heart- 
ed young converts who had been brought 
to Friends through the ministry of Esther 
France and John T. Dorland. It was a 
very touching sight, and was the largest 
company of young converts I ever ad- 
dressed, there being some 300 people 
present. I took for my text the word of 
the Lord to His Church, in Jeremiah li., 
‘« Thou art my battle-axe ;’’ illustrating it 
by the battle with sin that God calls us to 
engage in, and that if we are not engaged 
in this battle we are not fulfilling the mind 
of Christ.—London Friend. 


SamueL A. BaKER and his wife, mis- 
sionaries in Hoshungabad, India, have 
lost their little girl, aged about eighteén 
months. All who know them feel deep 
sympathy with them in this trial. 


WitutaM Jones, the Peace advocate, is 
to be married to a Friend named Wilson, 
of Sunderland, England. They go as 
soon as married for a tour through Aus- 
tralia and the United States, which may 
be prolonged. 


Howarp NIcHotson, of Canada, long 
clerk of Canada Yearly Meeting, has re- 
moved from Fonthill, Ontario, with his 
family, to his native land. He has been 
over twenty years in this country.—/. 
Sessions, in Christian Worker. 


service in Ireland, visiting families of 





REPORT OF STUDENTS’ HOMES, 
PRIENDSVILLE, TENN. 





A year has elapsed since a report of the 
William Forster Home was presented, and 
we again come before its friends with a 
brief statement of the condition and work 
of that modest institution. As our old con- 
tributors know, the Home was established 
to provide for girls attending Friendsville 
Academy the shelter of a Christian family 
life, combined with a training in house- 
hold employments. 

During the school year commencing 
Ninth mo. 6th, 1887, the Home con- 
tinued under the charge of Mary A. Dixon 
as Matron. Eighteen different girls were 
inmates during the year, the highest num. 
ber at one time being thirteen, and the 
lowest eight. The family, with slight ex- 
ceptions, was favored with general good 
health, and the disposition and conduct of 
the girls were very satisfactory. Prefer- 
ence in admission is given to Friends’ 
children, but non-members are received 
when there are vacancies, and two of the 
recent inmates had never before been 
among Friends. The decided religious 
influence prevailing both in the Home and 
in the school, has been blessed to the ben- 
efit of many of the pupils. Among the in- 
strumentalities are weekly prayer meetings, 
the First-day school, and Bible readings 
on First-day evenings, for which a special 
subject is selected, looking up references, 
and getting all attainable help in the study 
from sources outside of the Bible. 

At the opening of the term, Ninth mo. 
3d,. 1888, ten girls entered the Home. 

The Boys’ Home, now under charge of 
the Trustees of Friendsville Academy, and 
of which Lydia Bowles is Matron, had 
four inmates during the first term, and 
eight during the second term. It is hoped 
the number may be larger for the current 
year. ALICE LEwIs. 


—__—___——__ -mo_—_ 


THE MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. 








I was much interested and instructed in 
reading in the last two numbers of the 
Review the report of ‘* A Ministers’ Con- 
ference.” Not being privileged to listen 
to the words spoken, the next benefit is 
gained by reading the report referred to. 

Much of soundness and breadth of 
thought was evidenced by the speakers, 
drawn forth, it would seem, from the 
store-house of practical experience. 

Sound views, coupled with a right, 
practical working, seemed to be the out- 
come of the Conference. 

A thought in this connection is, that 
there is an attachment and a loyalty, and 
a vitality permeating the membership of 
the branch of the church in which, through 
the grace of God, and in His providence, 
we havea settlement and ahome. If we 
are careful in carrying out the convictions 
of an enlightened conscience, are diligent 
in giving heed to the Light, being thus 
found in the line of faithful obedience to 
the Divine will, we may leave results 
with Him who is our Lawgiver and King. 

Rhode Island. I, S 
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SEVERAL WEIGHTY EXPRESSIONS have 
recently come to hand, in regard to the 
preparation of set sermons for delivery 
in meetings for worship among Friends. 
One correspondent, now resident in the 
West, writes as follows: 

‘* Having, in days past, sat under, and 
shared in, the ministry of Richard Mott, 
Stephen Grellet, Harrison Alderson, Re- 
becca Allinson, Samuel Bettle, and others, 
speaking by and through the Spirit, I 
cannot appreciate prepared sermons ort 
written discourses. It will be asad day 
for our Society when such ministry shall 
be accepted in place of that speaking un- 
der the immediate influence of the Spirit 
which has heretofore been one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of a ‘ quaker’ min- 
istry.”’ 

Iowa YEARLY MEETING is now the prin- 
cipal field on which the pastoral experi- 
ment among Friends is being tried ; with 
sixteen supported resident pastors, and 
twenty others giving most of their time to 
ministerial work. Some current state- 
ments, including, perhaps, the report of 
the proceedings of Iowa Yearly Meeting 
in this paper, have conveyed the im- 
pression that that body is a unit in regard 
to the employment of supported pastors. 
An influential and well informed corres. 
pondent, writing from that State, assures 
us that such is not the case ; although, he 
says, ‘* it may be confessed that the ma- 
jority are either in unity with it or in 
submission. But there is a minority, in- 
cluding some of our most spiritually 
minded members and ministers, who do 
not favor it.” ‘‘ When the pastoral idea 
was first introduced, the main argument 
was its adaptability to meetings composed 
principally of new members, who especi- 
ally needed instruction and leadership ; 
now it is sought to be applied to all our 
meetings ; and an attempt is being made 
so to control meetings, ministers and 
members as to make the practice univer- 
sal.’’ Some, in that Yearly Meeting, 

would go even so far as to count it insub- 
ordination for any meeting or member to 
hinder the carrying out of what are held 
to be the methods and plans of work 
adopted by the Yearly Meeting, by re- 
fusing to select or accept a resident pastor, 
supported by the meeting. Against such 
a principle of dictation and control, the 
united voice of all the Yearly Meetings 
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might well be raised, were the question 
brought before them for deliberation. 

Yet the subject is one of considerable 
difficulty. We would approach it now as 
hitherto, with diffidence, and with an es- 
pecially earnest desire not to be under- 
stood as being out of sympathy with evan- 
gelistic and pastoral work. The great 
commission stands, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world.”” What our Lord said to Peter, 
He intended for all who are called by 
Him and who labor in His strength: 
‘« Feed My sheep, feed My lambs.”’ 
Evangelical work is the necessary duty, 
and condition of spiritual life, of every 
church. But such work must be, for per- 
manent success, conducted under the wis- 
dom ‘‘that cometh from above.’ It 
ought not to be concealed or forgotten, as a 
fact, that not every revival leaves behind 
it fruit that remains. Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing has recently lost many members 
through the necessity of cutting off from 
membership a large number of those who 
were taken in during the last few years, 
gathered amidst great revival excitement. 
In one place, where 200 or more came in, 
all but three have been disowned. 


Some of this loss may be ascribed to the 
absence of ‘‘ shepherding ’’ the new con- 
verts. A valued Friend (not a member of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting) who refers in a 
private letter to the above facts, also re- 
marks, that ‘‘ more care should be taken 
in regard to receiving them into full mem- 
bership, until they are soundly converted, 
and somewhat established in the views of 
the church.” This is a true and very im- 
portant observation. 


Shepherding the flock is undoubtedly a 
great need. How is this to be effected? 
A minister of much experience (himself 
engaged in a secular pursuit which does 
not interfere with his religious service) 
writes: ‘‘I am profoundly sure that a 
right use of money is essential to any ex- 
tended labor in the evangelizing and shep- 
herding of communities and congrega- 
tions. Is there no right way? Must we 
fail in the face of the duty to evangelize 
and shepherd? I thought Indiana Yearly 
Meeting for some years, perhaps even 
now, met the case practically as perfectly 
as it has been met since the nse of the 
Society of Friends. Can we not some- 
how adhere to the right and efficient 
method? If the ministry and eldership 
were celibate, with no families, or if we 
could be content to forego all serious re. 
gard for education and the more refined 
comforts of life, living in extreme simpli- 
city, abandoning all large enterprises that 
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absorb time, thought and energy, I think 
the work could be done as it was in the 
apostles’ days, when the support they re. 
ceived was so small that it scarcely bore 
upon others. But to meet the needs of a 
complex civilization, with railways, &c., 
without the use of some money in the work 
of evangelizing or shepherding, seems to 
me impracticable. Even the Salvation 
Army have to support, very meagerly, 
their officers, or their work could not 
spread.”’ 


——-— — ome- 


THe CuHurcH aT Work.—Certainly, 
money, which represents material power, 
is required as an instrument in dealing 
with men, who have bodies as well as 
souls. Ministers may be rich, or they may 
be poor; God calls into His vineyard 
those of all stations in social life. His 
providence, however, always co-operates 
with His grace. ‘* Lacked ye anything?” 
is a question which would have been an- 
swered, indeed has been answered, in the 
negative, by scores of ministers among 
Friends from the time of George Fox until 
now. In Fox’s time, money was con- 
tributed and freely used in connection 
with the labors of Friends; yet they had 
no salaried evangelists, and no supported 
pastors in any of their (newly gather- 
ed) meetings. Theirs was she Church at 
work: and that is the true ideal. ‘To 
what art thou called, what canst thou do 
for the service of the Lord ?” This ques 
tion was fraternally asked of each man 
and woman among them. When ‘it 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost ’’ and to 
them, while waiting for His guidance, 
that any should sojourn or travel in min- 
istry when their own means did not suf- 
fice for their needs, they were helped by 
the body. So it should be now. Mutual 
help, more liberal than as yet is often 
thought of, should be the rule, instead of 
the exception, among Christians in every 
church. But the bane now threatening 
us is the adoption and carrying out of 
the idea of clergy and /aity; there is no 
Quakerism, no primitive Christianity in 
that. Were a new body now to be or- 
ganized, on the basis of the convictions 
and experiences of Early Friends, our 
wish would be that ministry, not ministers, 
should be recognized, when shown to be 
of God ; that a// gifts for service, of every 
kind, should be fostered by the body, with 
such pruning and checking as a loving 
eldership might give, tenderly. Then 
pastoral work, individual or by commit- 
tees, might be encouraged, enjoined, and 
aided freely with money, as needed, from 
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time to time. Evangelistic labor would 
then be, as now in England, promoted on 
the part of those who are clearly called to 
it. When the Head of the Church gives 
the spiritual equipment, the Church ought 
to see that its duty is done in regard to 
‘carnal things.’’ But it is instructive to 
read in a late letter from Frederick Ses- 
sions to the London Friend, that not one 
congregation of Friends in England now 
supports a pastor. May this continue to 
be the case, until the Iowa experiment 
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avoid, as much as possible, burying the dead 
on the Sabbath. Never omit a meeting be- 
cause there is no minister present, nor to at- 
tend conventions. Let those meetings without 
a minister pray that such may be raised up 
God expects you shall re- 


from their midst. 
ceive these gifts, 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


Received by request............... 
Received by certificate from other Y. 

Meetings 
Whole No. of members 
No. of males 


Something over $400 was raised in the 
face of the meeting for this work. A com. 
mittee of revision was appointed and C, A. 
Francisco offered prayer for workers in 
strange lands. 


7.30 P. M—The East Room was packed 
with an eager audience to hear H. S. New- 
man’s address on India. The lecturer has the 
happy faculty of getting clearly and distinct- 
ly before his hearers the subject in hand by 
a mingling of personal experience, incisive 
insight into what he sees, native history, and 
sharp contrasts, with a knowledge and love 
of man and reverent trust in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, so that the intellect of the hearer is 
fed and his heart is warmed, 








shall have been brought, under the Divine 
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time was mainly occupied by an exhaustive 


discourse on sanctification by Wm, Manly. 


Sixth-day Morning, 8 30—-Meeting of 


Ministers and Elders gave farther considera- 


tion of the Queries and the pastoral work of 


the year. The presentation of this latter 
question by F, W. Thomas and H. S. New- 
man was peculiarly apt and forcible, and 
commanded the full approval of the meet- 
ing. Thesubordinate meetings “ were directed 
to give increased attention to this very im- 
portant matter, and in future to report, with 
the number of families visited and the num- 
ber sof visited during the year; also to give 
any additional information they think will be 
of interest to this meeting.” 

Allen Jay thought information should be 
given as to the supply of each meeting with 
ministry. 

Luke Woodard cautioned Friends against 
the possibility of veering too much to the 
side of intellectual training rather than to 
the present help and power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Susan Ratcliff was coficerned about the 
bringing up of ourchildren. Joshua Jessup 
on the need of more prayer in the Prepara- 
tive Meetings of this body. Oliver White, 
Martha Valentine, Irena Beard, Rhoda M., 
Hall and others, on the necessity and sad neg- 
lect of stated family worship—only one in five 
families reported as so engaged. Adjourned 
to Seventh-day morning. 

Regular business session, 10 A.M, The state 
of society was first considered, How can this 
great membership of 20,000 be tempered into 
one body, recognizing that “ Christ is our 
Head, and we members in particular?” We 
must not make the mistake of feeding the 
people too much on the emotional, but must 
present information and doctrine. Our mem- 
bers should be discouraged from taking part 
on public G. A. R. occasions, 

Our church now has an open door for work 
in country districts from which the M, E, 
church is withdrawing. Let us enter in and 
reap a glorious harvest. Compulsory attend- 
ance of children with parents at Sabbath- 
school and meeting was urged, and their re- 
sponsibility for their being provided with suit- 
able food when there. Bright, clear gospel to 
children would feed all their flock marvel- 
ously. 

Bright services will bring the strangers into 
our meetings and to the front and to intro- 
ductions and successive attendance. 

Writing to isolated members was strongly 
commended. 

There is often too much of stiffness and 
longness in our public services, We should 





There will be no changes of importance in 
the discipline. 


preted some points of the present discipline. 


Preparative Meetings of Ministers and 
Elders are privileged to suggest one or more 
The changes made 
during the last few years are to be printed 


additional members. 


all together in the minutes so as to be cut 
out and pasted into the Discipline. 

A committee was appointed on the request 
for a new Quarterly Meeting at Van Wert, 
Ohio,to visit the meetings making the request, 
and, if they deem it proper, to set up said 
meeting at the time and place proposed. 

230 P. M.—Joint Session.—Dr. Wm. H. 
Taylor read the report of Foreign Mission 
Committee, The current year has been more 
prosperous, and the outlook is more hopeful 
for successfully carrying on the work in 
Mexico, so broadly open to us there. 

The report of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee on work done was equally 
favorable. Their total receipts for the year 
had been $2303.19. Expenditures, $1394.50, 
leaving a balance of $908 69. 

There have been a total of 42 new mem- 
bers added tothe church. There has been 
contributed toward self-support $205. 
They have turned off some 810 000 pages 
of printed matter during the year from their 
press in Matamoras, and their stock of books, 
&c., on hand is some $400 more than last 

ear. 
. M. M. Binford stated the per capita contri- 
butions of other bodies to the mission cause ; 
Methodists, 63 cents; Congregationalists, 
$1.56; Baptists, 48 cents; Presbyterians, 79 
cents, and Indiana Yearly Meeting, 20 cents ; 
a suggestive showing. 
Elkanah Beard referred to the fact that he 
had been taken to task for asserting tiat the 
time would come when Friends would send 
out foreign missionaries, He spoke feelingly 
of the enforced absence of Gulielma Purdie 
from her native land and friends, because of 
enfeebled health. 
H. S. Newman said, “‘ Twenty years ago 
in my closet I prayed that two missionaries 
might offer to go to India. I noted my pe- 
tition in a memorandum, for I expected the 
Lord to answer, And the answer came from 
Richmond, Ind., in the persons of Elkanah 
and Irena Beard. Thus you see the Lord's 
work dovetails itself together all over the 
world. A boon will come back to this Year- 
ly Meeting for the labors of these two de- 
voted servants.” He then gave a graphic ac- 
count of this branch of work in London 
Yearly Meeting. 


The meeting officially inter- 





with the Clerk, the Treasurer, and Earlham 
library ; and every five years they shall be 
substantially bound. 

Petition to the general government with 
reference to the observance of the Sabbath 
was ordered to be signed by the Clerk on 
behalf of Indiana Yearly Meeting, other re- 
ligious bodies joining. 

The eighth annual report of the Commit- 
tee on the Ministry was one of the clearest 
and best they have ever made. 

Much the same line of work had been 
pursued as in former years. There had 
been reported 133 series of meetings, with 
2335 professed conversions and 1169 appli- 
cations for membership, 15 new meeting- 
houses had been built, at a cost of about 
$20,000. Total reported conversions during 
the eight years 22,420, with 9158 applica- 
tions, The Committee have been confronted 
with the perplexing, but urgent question, of 
pastoral work, and how it shall be done. 
They ask for a revision of the committee. 

F. W. Thomas drew attention to the con- 
tinued increase in the percentage of applica- 
tions for membership to the number of con- 
versions, and asserted that we are solving 
the pastoral question. We only need to 
measure upto the present requirements of 
the Discipline to be equal to the emergency. 
So let the pastoral and itinerant work of this 
Yearly Meeting be of paramount considera- 
tion. A stinted ministry does not make a 
free ministry. 

H. S, Newman heartily agreed with F. W. 
Thomas on the subject of the support of the 
ministry, but it is a delicate question, and 
we must deal with it wisely. London Yearly 
Meeting is travelling side by side with you 
in this matter. Your report on this subject 
is the most satisfactory he had ever listened 
to. It is one that should make your hearts 
glad. It is impossible for us now to turn 
back. We must press right forward. He 
then spoke of their work in England. 

Dr. Dougan Clark, Murray Shipley and 
others endorsed the thoughts already ex- 
pressed. Sixty ministers had received some 
support during the year. The voluntary 
subscriptions for this cause amounted to 
$684.78. 

2,30 P. M—Joint Session, B. C. Hobbs 
invoked the Divine blessing, praying espe- 
cially for our educational institutions ; after 
which the committee in charge of that sub- 
ject made their report. It was read by the 
Secretary, Clara Belle Harrison. They note 
an advance in the tone of higher education 
throughout the Yearly Meeting; as was 
shown by the reports presented from Wil- 
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mington College, Spiceland, Fairmount and 
Amboy Academies ; and that there has been 
a commensurate advance in the moral and 
spiritual condition. Statistics show : Num- 
ber of children in school between 6 and 14 
years of age, 2874; number between 14 and 
21, 1920; number not in schoosl, 362. Total 
number of children of school age, 5156; 
number in academies and high schools, 295 ; 
nnmber at Earlham College, 67; number at 
Wilmington College, 66; number at other 
Colleges, 40; members teaching, 261; en- 
gaged in courses of reading, 148; enrolled 
in Wilmington College, 141, with an average 
attendance of 97 ; ditto in Spiceland, 397, of 
whom there were in high school 71, with 12 
graduates. Fairmount enrolment reached 
135, with 3 graduates; that of Amboy 169, 
with 4 graduates. 

Earlham College reported the new build- 
ings so nearly completed as to be occupied, 
with a large increase in the number of stu- 
dents, and with an altogether hopeful out- 
look for the current year. 


Whole number of students enrolled 

No. in College Department.......... ; 
Graduates 

In Preparation Department 

Art “ “ 54 
Total number young men in College ....106 


a 


Fifty-seven per cent. of students are 
Friends. Number from Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, 51; from Western, 48; from Ohio, 
5; lowa, 2; Kansas, 4; North Carolina, 2 ; 
New York, 2. 

A permanent “ Board of Trustees of Earl- 
ham College Endowment Fund” was cre- 
ated, to consist ot five members, three from 
Indiana Yearly Meeting and two from West- 
ern, SO as to secure more permanence .in ex- 
ecutive experience than by the present plan 
of continual changes. The appointees in the 
regular Board for this year are Thomas A. 
White, Mary H. Goddard, Anna A. Warder 
and Edmund White. 

Charles S. Hubbard and M. M, White 
both spoke of having entered Earlham (then 
Friends’ Boarding School) 41 years ago, and 
that of the 43 in school that year, 27 are yet 
living. 

The whole subject of education and the 
labors of the committee were declared satis- 
factory by a minute of the Clerk. 


7.30 P. M.—Another large audience list- 
ened to our friend H. S. Newman, in a lec- 
ture on the Holy Land. The unanimous 
verdict was, “A rare treat,” for which to be 
very grateful, 

First-day was pleasant and the attendance 
large, but not so large as last year. 

Five meetings were held, day and even- 
ing, in the Yearly Meeting-house, two even- 
ing meetings at Richmond and Whitewater 
meeting-houses, besides many Friends 
preaching in other places ot worship. The 
crowd was fairly orderly, most listened re- 
spectfully, and large numbers with profound 
interest and profit to the gospel messages as 
they flowed from hearts warmed with the 
love of God, and urgent for the salvation of 
souls. May the seed thus sown spring up 
unto everlasting life to multitudes of the 
unsaved, 

(To be concluded.) 


———_ , +a. — 


To BE always intending to live a new 
life, but never to find time to set about it : 
this is as if a man should put off eating 
and drinking 'and sleeping from one day 
and night to another till he is starved and 
destroyed. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Eleventh month 4th, 1888 


DEFEAT AT AI. 
Josh, vii, 1-12. 


Lesson v. 


Gotpen Text.—Incline my heart unto thy testimonies, 
and not to covetousness.—Ps. cxix, 36. 


God had commanded that all the in- 
habitants of Jericho should be utterly 
destroyed and that the spoils of gold, 
silver, &c., should be placed in the treasury 
of the house of the Lord. Thus only 
could God's righteous standard for His 
people be maintained and they be pre- 
served from the contaminating influences 
of the idolatry of the land. Josh. vii. 1. 
But the children of Israel committed a 
trespass in the accursed thing. Rev. vers. 
‘*devoted thing,’ z. ¢., in those things 
which were to be devoted to God’s ser- 
vice. Note that the whole nation is here 
made responsible for the sin of one man. 
Nations are composed of individuals and 
all history teaches that the fate of the 
nation is affected alike by the sins and the 
virtues of the individual. We as individuals 
are in our measure responsible for the 
position which our nation is taking on the 
great moral issues of the day. Her future 
history will probably depend upon the 
faithfulness or unfaithfulness of the few. 
See Josh. xxii. 20; I Cor. xii. 26. or 
Achan the son of Carmi, &c. Called ‘‘ the 
troubler of Israel.’’ I Chr. ii. 7. The 
name means ‘‘troubler.’? And the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against the chil- 
dren of Israel. His covenant with them 
was broken by Achan’s sin. To leave 
this sin unpunished would be to remove 
the barriers and allow the flood-gates of 
iniquity to be opened. The nation be- 
comes responsible for the sin of the indi- 
vidual in so far as it allows the sin to go 
unpunished or even connived at and 
licensed. 

2. And Joshua sent men from Jertcho to 
Ai. ‘* A town £5 or 20 miles distant up 
the ravine that led to Jerusalem and the 
interior of the country.”—//oudet. It 
was a town of 12000 inhabitants (ch. viii. 
25.) so that its fighting men would cer- 
tainly not number more than two or three 
thousand. Beside Beth-aven. House-of- 
Vanity, close to Beth-e/, House-of-God. 
In Hos. x. 5, we find mention of the 
‘*calves of Beth-aven.” Probably the 
name was given on account of the calves 
set up there (or close by. I Ki. xii. 29). 
It was 12 miles north of Jerusalem. 

3. Let not all the people go up. In 
these consultations we do not find that any 
advice was asked from God. Joshua as 
well as Israel were apparently so elated 
over their late success as to conclude that 
they could go forward in their own 
strength. Make not all the people to labor 
thither. 15 or 20 miles of rugged moun- 
tain road was formidable enough. Joshua 
sent 3000 men and from a human stand- 
point he acted wisely. 

4. And they fled before the men of Ai. 
This was the first and last defeat under 
Joshua. Numerically they were about 
equally matched with the men of Ai; but 
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God was now against them instead of for 
them. 

5. And the men of Ai smote of them 
about thirty and six men. The loss though 
not large was unexpected. They realized 
that the strong arm that had been under. 
neath them was withdrawn and naturally 
a panic ensued. Deut. xxxiii. 27. From 
the gate even unto Shebarin. Rev. vers. 
marg. ‘‘quarries.’’ ‘*A short distance 
below Ai, the road passes the head of steep 
glens, which open into the plain of 
Jordan.” —LZdiicott. 

6. And Joshua rent his clothes. Gen. 
Xxxvii. 29, 34; Num. xiv. 6, &c. If 
Joshua had forgotten to ask counsel from 
God in prosperity, at any rate he turned 
to God immediately in adversity. He 
realized that no one but God could help 
him. He went in extreme humiliation, 
feeling keenly the stain on his military 
character as well as the fearful condition 
which his army would be in if such defeat 
and panics were liable to recur at any time. 

7. And Joshua said, Alas, O Lord 
God, &c. Compare Ex. xxxii. 12; Num. 
xiv. 13. Zo deliver us unto the hand of 
the Amorites. The Amorites dwelt in the 
mountains, probably Ai belonged to them. 
By realizing the desperate condition in 
which the children of Israel would have 
been had these withdrawals of God’s help 
been capricious and frequent, we may 
realize also the desperate condition of the 
Christian who persists in harboring known 
sin and is consequently at the mercy of 
his enemies. 

8. O Lord, what shall I say. What 
can I say to our enemies, what in defence 
of Thy name? 

9. For the Canaanites and all the in- 
habitants of the land shall hear of it. 
Contrast Josh. ii. 9-11; ix. 24, &c. What 
wilt thou do unto thy great name? \t 
seemed to Joshua that God could not 
afford to allow his people to be defeated 
because of the reproach which would come 
on His name through it. This was a good 
plea, yet Joshua had to learn that God 
would rather have men unjustly doubt 
His power, than justly doubt his righteous- 
ness. Ps. Ixxxiii. 4; Ex. xxxii. 12; Num. 
xiv. 13. 

10. And the Lord said unto Joshua, 
Get thee up. Joshua's humiliation was ac- 
cepted yet there was work for him to do. 

11. Lsrael hath sinned. God had not 
failed Israel but Israel had failed God. 
It is most important to understand that 
God never under any circumstances fails 
his people. Amd they have also trans- 
gressed my covenant which I commanded 
them. The covenant was first of all that 
they should obey the Lord and keep His 
commandments. This had been set be- 
fore them again and again and they had 
promised it. Now the covenant was broken 
for they had disobeyed the distinct com- 
mand to devote all the spoil of Jericho to 
Gol. And have also stolen. Ex. xx. 15. 
Thus breaking the eighth commandment. 
And dissembled also. See I Sam. xv. 13 
and Acts v. 1, 2. 

12. Therefore the children of Israel 
could not stand before their enemies. See 
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Deut. xxviii. 25; also Deut. vii. 26 and 
Josh. vi. 18. etther will I be with you 
any more. They must choose between 
the spoil of the Canaanites,—Babylonish 
garments and wedges of gold and silver— 
and God. Both they could not have. 
Except ye destroy the accursed from 
among you. The curse could only be re- 
moved by getting rid of the sin. God 
does not forgive sin unless the sin be 
given up. In the succeeding verses God 
tells Joshua the nature of Achan’s sin and 
how he was to be brought to confession. 
Achan had taken a valuable Babylonish 


garment, $1oo in silver and a bar of 


gold worth $500. These he had secreted, 
doubtless with the connivance of his 
family in his tent. The people were to 
sanctify themselves and assemble them- 
selves on the morrow before God. Thus 


Achan had an opportunily given him of 
confessing, but he failed to make use of 


it, probably still trusting that he should 
escape detection. Lots were then cast and 
he was quickly singled out, and at Joshua's 
command he made a forced confession of 
his guilt. Then Achan with his ill-gotten 
spoils and all his possession, probably also 
with his family, though this is not clear 
from the narrative, was brought out to the 
valley of Achor, ‘ trouble,” and there 
first stoned to death and afterwards burned. 
Thus the sin was purged away. After- 
wards measures were taken under God's 
direction to retrieve the disgrace at Ai. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 


1. The nation is responsible for the sin 
of the individual. 1. If the nation con- 
nives at the sin by licensing it or in any 
other way encouraging it: 2. If the na- 
tion fails to punish the sin as it deserves. 
Such sins are visited upon the whole nation 
and the innocent necessarily suffer with 
the guilty. 

2. The children of Israel in themselves 
were powerless before their enemies. Just 
so are we powerless before the great enemy 
of our souls. Secret sin caused God’s 
arm to be withdrawn and they immediately 
suffered defeat. Sin indulged renders us 
powerless before our spiritual foes. 

3. Joshua’s attack on Canaan was a 
public proclamation of Jehovah amongst 
the heathen. When Joshua was defeated 
Jehovah’s name was exposed to reproach. 
So with God’s children now—when they 
sin His name is dishonored. 

4. ‘* The greatest failures often happen 
in the little things of life where they are 
least expected.’’—Feloubet. 

5. In times of failure we should go 
straight to God to know the reason and 
then at once give up the sin as soon as 
shown. 


KNOWLEDGE does not comprise all that 
is contained in the large term of educa- 
tion. The feelings are to be disciplined ; 
the passions are to be restrained ; true and 
worthy motives are to be inspired ; a pro- 
found religious feeling to be instilled, and 
pure morality inculcated under all cir- 


cumstances. All this iscomprised in edu- 
cation. 






















































For Friends’ Review. 


THE ART OF ENGRAVING. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 





In our day, illustrations in books and 
periodicals abound. It is almost as rare 
to find a publication without them, as it 
was fifty years ago to see them, except in 
medical works, accounts of travel, natural 
histories, Or an occasional biography. 
Not only were they, in many cases, rude 
and coarse, but their cost prevented their 
general introduction. But, with the ad- 
vancement of art work, the increasing 
number of engravers, and, not the least of 
all, the improved public taste and demand 
for better work, the style and quality of 
engraving has made rapid advances. The 
invention of Daguerre and the subsequent 
practice of photography have aided the 
artist not a little in the conception or the 
execution of his pictures. Indeed, so 
thoroughly has the study of sun prints 
been prosecuted and the materials and 
modus operandi been so definitely ascer- 
tained, that for a very moderate cost any 
one can take and develop his own pictures. 
The Phototype process as well as that of 
Photo-engraving, is now so successfully 
managed, as to interfere seriously with the 
slower methods of engraving by hand. 

Not only are books, with the exception 
of those on law, metaphysics and theology, 
embellished with illustrations, but great 
numbers of weekly and daily journals rely, 
to some extent, upon engravings, for their 
financial success. These create a taste for 
pictorial art, and a continued demand 
from the craving public. 

Without entering on the consideration 
of the late discoveries and improvements 
in photo-chemistry which are already pub- 
lished, the writer would briefly note the 
materials used and the mode of work 
adopted in engraving upon metal, wood 
and stone. 


ENGRAVING ON METAL, 


For this purpose thin sheets of copper 
or steel are used. The plate is warmed 
until it will melt a wax varnish rubbed 
uponit. A tracing of the drawing is then 
pressed upon the waxed surface, and the 
lines scratched through to the metal. The 
edge of the plate being then covered with 
a border of wax and pitch, acid diluted 
with water is poured upon it to bite in, as 
it is called, the lines made previously with 
the needle. Upon hard metal, nitric and 
acetic acids are used, but for copper and 
soft steel, corrosive sublimate and alum 
are substituted. The varnish being re- 
moved with turpentine, the subsequent 
engraving depends upon the manual dex- 
terity and genius of the engraver. 

The ruling machine, invented many 
years ago, and in later time much im- 
proved, is used for cutting with a diamond 
or hardened steel point, parallel lines for 
skies, water and smooth shading. Its 
operation, by a screw, is perfectly regular, 
as to the depth of the lines and their dis- 
tance apart. 

The graver or instrument for cutting by 


hand used alike for steel and wood en- 
graving is three sided, and of varied 
thickness, according to the lines to be cut. 
The point is beveled and the tool is fitted 
into a pear-shaped handle of wood or cork, 
with part of its thickness removed, so that, 
in being pushed forward in the direction 
required, it may be nearly parallel to the 
plane of the plate. In working on metal, 
a scraper of the hardest steel is used to 
scrape off the burr raised by the action of 
thegraver. In order to show more plainly 
the progress of the work, engravers use a 
roller of woolen or felt moistened with a 
little olive oil, rubbed into the engraved 
lines. 

The operation of cutting steel being 
slow and laborious, the expense is conse- 
quently great. At the time of the first 
appearance of the English Annuals, they 
were illustrated in the most expensive 
style by the best artists of the day. For 
the engraving of ‘‘The Crucifixion,” 
about five by three inches, in the ‘* Amu- 
let’’ of 1830, 180 guineas were paid. As 
an instance of the cost of steel engraving 
in Our own country, we may refer to the 
copies of the pictures of the eminent 
painter Cole, entitled ‘* The Voyage of 
Life,’’ four in number, executed by Smil- 
lie, of the size of twenty-three inches by 
fifteen inches. Each of these, which re- 
quired the labor of the engraver for nearly 
one year, Cost $5,000. 

Hardened steel plates will give from 
50,000 to 75,000 good impressions, while 
copper ones rarely yield more than 5,000 
except for coarse work. Engraving on 
steel costs from one-third more to double 
that of the same subject on copper. For 
the very finest illustrations and for bank 
notes, steel engravings will probably 
always be used. To engrave the curious 
oval or geometrical figures seen on the 
latter, a very ingenious machine was in- 
vented by Asa Spencer of our own coun- 
try, which, for its power of producing a 
wonderful diversity of patterns, has been 
justly compared to the kaleidoscope. The 
turning of a screw gives rise to a new de- 
sign that may never occur again, but 
which may be secured by the transfering 
process. The only machine of this kind 
is at Washington, D. C., and its value 
can hardly be estimated. Previous to the 
close of the first Bank of the United 
States, in 1811, the whole of the bank 
note engraving was done by a single indi- 
vidual who frequently printed the plate 
himself. Now, only the very best en- 
gravers are employed upon this work. In 
1840, Charles Toppan, a bank note en- 
graver, cut by hand, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments, containing 
nearly three hundred letters, in a circle 
three.eighths of an inch in diameter, with 
a graving needle sharpened under a mi- 
croscope. He engraved only a few letters 
at a time, but after the work was finished 
his eyesight was permanently injured. 
This engraving, a proof of which is in the 
possession of the writer, is probably the 
smallest ever made by hand. 

There are two kinds of steel engraving, 
line and dotted or stippled, the former 
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being in more general use. The latter is 
done by making minute round dots or 
excavations in the metal. A softness and 
delicacy are thus attained which is well 
adapted to portraits. This style dates 
back to the sixteenth century, the Eng- 
lish being the best artists in that line. By 
direction of Napoleon Bonaparte many 
copies from the antique were executed in 
this manner, or by soft etching. They 
were generally life-size, representing parts 
of the human figure. Copies of these are now 
very scarce and command a high price. 

In printing steel or copper engravings, 
a roller or dauber, charged with ink, is 
pressed upon the surface of the plate which 
is generally heated by small jets of burning 
gas underneath. ‘The surplus ink is wiped 
off with rags or the palm of the hand. 
The plate is then laid on the bed of the 
press; and drawn by a crank movement 
under the cylinder that presses the paper 
forcibly against the ink in the «engraved 
lines. From three hundred to five hun- 
dred impressions may be taken in a day 
if no particular care be required, but for 
large-sized plates of fine workmanship, the 
operation is much slower. We may in- 
stance the printing of the engraving of 
‘¢ The Voyage of Life,’’ before-mentioned, 
twenty-five to thirty impressions of which 
being considered a good day’s work. 

A style of etching called Aquatint was 
invented in France in 1662. Its effect is 
like that of India ink or sepia drawings, 
and on close inspection with a microscope, 
the whole surface, except the white parts, 
shows a fine net-work of delicate lines. 
This is due to the chemical action of dilute 
nitric acid upon the plate one or more 
times, according to the depth of the shad- 
ing required. When any part of the plate 
is dark enough, it is covered with turpen- 
tine varnish to prevent further corrosion 
by the etching liquid. None but a good 
artist can succeed in this style. 

Mezzo-tint or middle tint engraving was 
first practised in 161, Prince Rupert and 
Sir Christopher Wren being the first in- 
ventors. For portraits and dark pictures 
it is well adapted. In this style, the steel 
plate is prepared by pressing upon the 
smooth surface, a thin semi-circular instru- 
ment called a cradle or grinding tool. 
This is made of the hardest steel, two 
inches in width and one-eighth of an inch 
thick, finely grooved on one side, and 
ground beveled on the other, so that the 
edge which is curved like the rocker of a 
cradle is regularly toothed. The number 
of these notches or teeth varies from fitty 
to one hundred and fifty to the inch. The 
cradle is held slightly inclined forwards 
from the perpendicular, and being rocked 
laterally, advances over the plate by a 
slow zigzag motion. The whole surface 
intended for the picture is thus indented 
by the tool, moved over it in parallel 
lines, the operation being. repeated from 
thirty to even a hundred times, the line of 
direction being varied at each successive 
rocking. The effect is to produce upon 
the metal, a surface resembling velvet, in 
which the fibre is perpendicular. This, 
when inked, will print a strong black. 
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After the outline of the picture has been 
etched in by acid, the scrap:ng com- 
mences. This is done by scraping those 
parts which are not to be perfectly black, 
and the operation is continued in propor- 
tion to the amount of light required, 
the pure white and high lights being 
polished with a burnisher. The scrapers 
are flat pieces of very hard steel sharpened 
on both edges and ending in a point like 
that of a dagger. 

Mezzotint engravings are more liable to 
wear than line engravings on steel. When 
a plate shows signs of injury in printing, 
it may be repaired by renewing the ground 
with the cradle. A good mixed line and 
mezzotint engraving will yield five thou- 
sand clear impressions. Its cost is from 
one-third to one-half that of line steel en- 
gtaving. Many good portraits from the 
hands of the Sartains and others in Phila- 
delphia have been issued within the past 
fifty years, and it is to be hoped that this 
style, unrivalled for its softness and rich- 
ness of effect will continue to meet with 
popular demand. 


ee 


WE must consider the Lord’s Day as a 
gift, rather than a command. So it will 
come to us in the light of a privilege. 

It is not wise to base the entire Sabbath 
argument upon the fourth precept in the 
Decalogue. For it happens to be the only 
one of the ten which is not repeated nor 
re-enacted in set terms in the New Testa- 
ment. No laws are given by Christ or by 
his apostles concerning the forms of ob- 
servance. We shall become perplexed if 
we attempt to rest our case upon simple 
legal enactment. Our safety in such dis- 
cussions consists in our fastening atten- 
tion upon the gracious and benevolent 
character of the divine institution. God 
gives us this one day of the week as his 
peculiar offering for our bodily and spirit- 
ual need ; he does not order it nor claim 
it for any necessities of his own. 

We shall the more nobly conceive of 
the Lord’s Day, if.we think of it and 
speak of it as God’s invitation to us to 
draw nigh to him ; and we shall be sure 
to become more modest in our conception 
of the acceptance we return, if we think 
of it as a due obedience to our Lord’s 
command. He made the Sabbath for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath ; so he 
tells us himself. —C. S. Robinson, D. D. 
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CaRE FOR THE LITTLE OneEs.—‘‘I 
passed a florist,’’ says one, ‘‘ so absorbed 
with his ‘cuttings’ that he did not hear 
my ‘ good morning’ till twice spoken. ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir,’ said he, ‘ but, you 
see, one must put his whole mind on these 
young things if he would have them do 
well, and I cannot bear that one should 
die on my hands, for I should feel almost 
as if I had murdered it by neglect. Young 
plants need a deal more care than old 
ones that are used to stormsand blight.’ ”’ 
Here is a word for us all. Tenderly, pa- 
tiently, perseveringly, wisely, let us care 
for the little ones.—Zx. 


Tenth mo, 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


During the last three years very grave 
movements have been taking place in East 
Central Africa. The power of the Arab 
slave-traders, for years crippled by British 
policy at Zanzibar, has revived, and threat- 
ens to seize and rule by a slave-trading 
confederacy, the country to the west of 
Lake Tanganyika, the fertile lands be- 
tween that Lake and Lake Nyassa, and 
the whole of Nyassa Land. Thirty miles 
of the Like shore have been devastated. 
The natives have been butchered. One 
set were forced into a lagoon, the reeds 
were set fire to, and the savage Arabs 
climbed into trees the better to see the ago- 
nies of their helpless opponents who were 
being destroyed in the flames. If this 
Arab attack were a mere isolated effort it 
would not, perhaps, mean very much; 
but those who are best able to judge agree 
that it is part of a great enterprise to re- 
establish the slave-trade with all its deso- 
lating influences in East Central Africa. 
This region was the favorite hunting. 
ground of the Arab slave-raiders when 
Zanzibar was a great slave mart, whence 
thousands of slaves were annually exported 
to Arabia and Persia. Livingstone awak- 
ened the country to the horrors of the 
traffic, a British squadron was stationed 
at Zanzibar, and the Sultan was compelled 
to disown his slave-raiding subjects. Eng- 
lish policy has changed since 1883, and 
East Central Africa, which was becoming 
peaceful and prosperous under the com- 
bined influences of Christian Missions and 
legitimate trade, is again a prey to all that 
blood-shed, lust, and rapine, which Liv- 
ingstone gave his life to end.—Adridged 
Srom the Missionary Reports of the Free 
Church of Scotland for 1888. 


Miss Coppin, a colored lady, once a 
slave, is now president of the Friends’ 
Institute for training colored teachers in 
Philadelphia. She is learned, lady-like, 
and eloquent. Her address at Gloucester 
was intensely interesting, and bristled with 
telling ‘‘ points.” Among other good and 
true things she said was this, ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln’s proclamation was only the /ega/ 
emancipation of the enslaved colored race; 
they had still to emancipate themselves de 
facto by intellectual culture and moral 
and religious training, and this work all 
lay before them.’’ Next morning, at our 
week-day meeting, the Lord told me to 
enlarge on this theme, and to give ita 
spiritual application. Said a church cler- 
gyman of our city, who was worshipping 
with us that morning, ‘I saw you laid 
hold of that point last night, Fred!’’ Of 
course I did. That point contains a pre- 
cious fundamental point of the Gospel of 
Christ. ‘‘ Christ died for the ungodly ” 
is the legal proclamation of the emancipa: 
tion of every slave tosin. ‘‘ Repent and 
believe,” is the trumpet call to take up the 
freedom. To learn to do whatsoever God 
commands is what we have to be educated 
in. ‘Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’’ ‘‘ If the Son 
therefore shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed.’? ‘‘ Being made free from 
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sin, ye became servants of righteousness,’’ 
said Paul to the Romans; and toa Roman 
freedom was one of the first essentials of 
citizenship, as it must be to every true 
Christian.—Monthly Record. 

ocniilacsinatitles las teat 


SCHOOL. 


THe CHauTaugua System.—Herbert 
B. Adams, Ph. D., of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, gives a brief history of this or- 
ganization in a recent number of the /n- 
dependent. He says: 

‘¢American summer schools, of the 
Chautauqua type, are an historical evolu- 
tion of the Southern camp-meeting. This 
latter institution was perhaps first suggest- 
ed by the open-air life of hunters’ camps, 
but its first actual appearance was in 1799, 
on the banks of the Red River in Ken- 
tucky. This first camp-meeting was made 
necessary by a remarkable overflow of re- 
ligious enthusiasm resulting from the evan- 
gelistic work of two Scotch-Irish brothers 
named M’Gee, one a Presbyterian and the 
other a Methodist, supported by the Rev. 
Mr. M'Greedy, a local Presbyterian pas- 
tor, whose church proved too small to 
hold the gathering multitudes. Kentucky 
hunters and frontiersmen immediately 
mastered the situation by reverting to 
bivouacs and open-air meetings, such as 
Daniel Boone held under the great elm- 
tree at Boonesborough. And thus on Red 
River a religious folkmote assembled day 
after day in the heart of the forest. In 
so doing these pioneers were unconsciously 
loyal to the religious as well as the demo- 
cratic instincts of their Germanic fore- 
fathers.”’ 

‘* The idea of utilizing the camp-meet- 
ing foe educational purposes, the thought 
of a ‘camp meeting institute’ where 
methods of teaching should be cultivated, 
was suggested by Silas Farmer, the anti- 
quary and historian, of Detroit, Mich., 
in the Suaday School Journat, as early as 
April, 1870; but a similar and perhaps 
larger idea was early cherished by Lewis 


. Miller, of Akron, Ohio, the inventor of 


the Buckeye Mower, which has revolu- 
tionized the farming machinery of Ameri- 
ca. This practically-minded, large-hearted 
and wealthy man, whoall his life had been 
actively engaged in Sunday-school work, 
and who was one of the earliest and 
stanchest promoters of mechanical and 
agricultural education in Ohio, joined 
hands with Dr. (now Bishop) John H. 
Vincent for the improvement of Sunday- 
school teaching by a generous alliance 
with science and literature. Dr. Vincent, 
for many years a leader in American Sun- 
day school work, believed most strongly 
in the increase of ‘ week-day power’ by 
the intimate association of secular and 
religious learning. He believed in the 
harmony of religion with every-day life. 
In the summer of 1873 the two men, Mr. 
Miller and Dr. Vincent, visited the Fourth 
Erie Conference Camp Meeting of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held at Fair 
Point, on Lake Chautauqua, in Southern 
New York. They chose that Fair Point 
for a local establishment of ‘ The Chau- 
tauqua Sunday-School Assembly,’ ’’ 


‘‘One can distinctly trace in the re- 
cords of Chautauqua the beginnings of all 
its modern educational tendencies, whether 
in pedagogics, art, social science, or the 
higher education. Map-drawing, black. 
board sketching, the study of Biblical 
geography in a great relief-map of Pales- 
tine made of turf and stones, open-air 
talks, concerts, and even popular enter- 
tainments were not absent from those 
early programs. Prominent among the 
early features of Chautauqua were its won- 
derful catholicity, its broad spirit of tole- 
ration, its democratic and widely repre- 
sentative character. From the very out- 
set, members of all the leading Protestant 
Churches joined in the work.” 

‘* In the fourth year of the Chautauqua 
experiment, which still retains all its ori- 
ginal characteristics, the now famous C. 
L. S. C., or Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circles, began to widen from 
that beautiful highland lake over all the 
country. More than 60,000 students are 
now enrolled in these Chautauqua reading 
circles. They may be found not only 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
but in Great Britain, Russia, India, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands and South Africa. 
They are simply local unions, self-organ- 
ized upon a very democratic plan, for the 
purpose of reading good works of litera- 
ture, science and history, under the cen- 
tral direction and guidance of Chautua- 
qua.” 

Dr. J. G. Fitch, Chief Inspector of the 
English Training colleges, addressed an 
audience of 5000 people at Chautauqua 
on the opening evening of the Assembly 
this summer. Dr. Adams states that 
‘* During the very week of this English 
educator’s visit to Chautauqua, the Chau- 
tauqua idea was practically introduced 
into England. For ten daysin the early 
part of August, a great summer school, 
embracing goo university-extension stu- 
dents, was held in Oxford under distin- 
guished auspices.”’ 

With the present year closed the tenth 
summer session of the so-called Chautau- 
qua Teachers’ Retreat. Like the C. L.S. 
C. it is simply a secular differentiation of 
the original Sunday-school normal insti- 
tute. 

There is also a Chautauqua school for 
the study of the English Bible, under the 
direction of Prof. W. B. Harper, of Yale 
University... 

A very important part of the system is 
the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts ; 
which holds its session of six weeks in the 
summer, with 17 departments, 25 profes- 
sors and (in 1888) 379 students. Instruc- 
tion is therein given orally in the different 
ancient and modern languages, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, the natural 
sciences, history, political economy and 
social science, psychology and ethics. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Reading Circles are the means of conduct- 
ing, by correspondence, the home studies 
of many thousands of persons, of both 
sexes, who are prevented by circumstances 
from attending colleges. It cannot be 
pretended that such study is equal, or 


nearly equal, in value to oral classroom 
and laboratory instruction, such as the 
colleges afford. But it is a very great boon 
to those who cannot become college stu- 
dents; giving intellqctual stimulus and 
material for culture where, otherwise, it 
would be difficult to prevent mental stag- 
nation or deterioration. 


Oakwoop SEMINARY, Union Springs, 
New York, has recently had a valuable 
course of lectures, delivered by Joseph 
Thomas, LL. D., of Philadelphia. He 
gave a general view of the construction of 
the several leading languages of the world, 
the etymology and derivation of many of 
the common words; he traced the early 
history of nations and showed how sepa- 
rate languages branched off from the one 
original leading language spoken by man. 
He referred to the ancient Greek, the 
Latin, Sanscrit, &c., and to the several 
modern languages of Spanish, German, 
Italian, Chinese, Danish, Arabic, &c., 
showing familiarity with all. He regarded 
the English, made up like a rich mosaic, 
of the best parts of many others, as the 
most perfect of all languages, with a 
single exception—the ancient Greek. 

With increased advantages for its stu- 
dents, Oakwood Seminary enjoys a greater 
degree of prosperity than ever before. 

Oax-Grove Seminary, Vassalboro’, 
Maine, has opened its Fall term in its fine 
new building, with about ninety students. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF HE- 
BREW is intended to aid those persons, de- 
sirous of a knowledge of Hebrew or cog- 
nate Semitic languages, who cannot avail 
themselves of opportunities which exist 
for obtaining oral instruction. Its mem- 
bership includes men and women of all 
ages, occupations, denominations and 
countries, not merely ministers and theo- 
logical students, but teachers, college stu- 
dents, clerks and business men. 

It offers to those who wish to study 
Hebrew four courses: the Elementary, the 
Intermediate, the Progressive and the First 
Advanced. An Elementary course is of- 
fered also in Aramaic, Arabic and Assy- 
rian. 

The work in the School is carried on at 
home by a regular correspondence with a 
careful instructor. That such instruction 
is thoroughly practica' and effective is the 
testimony of hundreds who have been con- 
nected with the School. 

Expenses moderate. The tuition-fee is 
six dollars ($6) a year for forty lessons. 
This includes payment for instruction- 
sheets received during the year. Fifteen 
cents per lesson, fifty cents per month puts 
Hebrew study within the reach of all. 

Enrollment. Students may be enrolled 
at any time during the year. There are 
no classes ; each student pursuing his work 
at home, and advancing as rapidly or as 
slowly as desired. 

For the calendar of the School, con- 
taining detailed description of the mem- 
bership, courses, method, and other mat- 
ters of interest, address the Principal, 

Wa. R. Harper, 


New Haven, Conn. 
P. O. Drawer 15. 
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RURAL. 

Frax Cutture.—A big return in the 
harvest time from flax must, in the first 
place, be started by putting the land ina 
proper condition to receive the seed. 
This is imperative if the largest returns 
are expected. 

The time for sowing should be as early 
in the spring as the weather will permit 
and the land dry enough. No injurious 
results will come from early frosts. If the 
soil 1s warm and harrowed just before 
sowing the seed, the flax will get an early 
and quick start, taking the lead of the 
weeds and in the end smother them under, 
instead of being outstripped by them in 
their rapid growth. Opinions as well as 
experience have proven that where the 
crop is grown for the seed alone about 
three pecks to the acre, on average soil, is 
necessary. On rich and clean soil half a 
bushel is sufficient. It the crop is being 
cultivated for the fibre a much larger 
quantity is necessary—two and _ three 
bushels per acre. In some of the Western 
States, where, fortunately, the farmer is 
beginning to awaken to the value of the 
flax straw, the crop is raised for seed and 
fisre, one bushel to the acre will bring 
good results in both seed and straw. 

The flax forms a very attractive field 
when in full bloom, which occurs when it 
has reached about two-thirds of its growth, 
after which the bolls, containing the seed, 
appear, and with favorable weather soon 
attain their growth in size and color. 
When the lower leaves on the plant begin 
to wilt and drop off, the stalks turning to 
a light yellow, the seed will be found, on 
examination of the bolls, to have become 
slightly brown, and as there yet remains 
enough ot the nutriment in the stalks to 
finish the ripening of the seed, the harvest 
should begin at once. If the flax is not 
cut at this time, the stalk will likely be- 
come wiry, causing extra labor and loss of 
seed in becoming too ripe. 

This work, as all harvesting of grain or 
other seeds, should be attended to with 
promptness and despatch. It this is done 
the crop requires no more work in caring 
for than any other, and may be cut with 
a scythe or any of the standard reapers or 
mowers. If the latter are used they should 
be so adjusted as to cut as close to the 
ground as possible, in order to secure the 
largest quantity of fibre. The flax is 
bound in ordinary sized sheaves or bun- 
dles, and is then stacked ready for thresh- 
ing. 

The stacks should be built carefully, 
and if convenient, especially where it is 
intended the flax shall remain in stack for 
a time before threshing, the same should 
be topped out with hay as a protection 
from rains. In this condition the flax 
goes through a ‘‘ sweating” process very 
beneficial to the seed, and retains a bright 
rich color until threshed. 

This is the important point in the flax 
plant, and one which is too much ig- 
nored, because its value is not appreciated 
by not only our farmers, but by the na- 
tion. There is not a greater or larger 
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field open for investigation and profitable 
investment in this country than we have 
now reached in the flax plant. The fibre 
of the plant is entirely ignored by us, the 
little use being made of it not being 
worthy of notice when compared with the 
use and value of it in foreign lands, in its 
manfacture into the finest linen fabric. 
Our mode of threshing it with the com- 
mon thresher so completely eliminates the 
value in the fibre, except in the making of 
bagging, upholstering tow, twines, Xc., 
as to reduce it to a mere nominal figure, 
say $3 to $5 per ton, as to locality, when 
with proper care the same article would 
readily command $20 to $25 per ton. 
—Practical Farmer. 


oe 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Cora Fotsom, the accomplished Editor 
of the Indian Department of the Southern 
Workman, published at Hampton, 1s now 
on an extended journey among the various 
Indian Agencies. Her principal object is 
to make a thorough and careful examina- 
tion of the condition of the students who 
have gone back from Hampton. 


Dr. GIVEN is now in the Indian Terri- 
tory looking up pupils for Carlisle. There 
is no difficulty in securing numbers, but 
to select desirable material from those who 
apply is the responsible part of this duty. 
Many Indians seem to think that the dis- 
eased, the halt, the lame, and the half- 
biind are the ones for us to take and care 
for. There should be hospitals on the 
reservations for all such. The very best 
and brightest minds are the ones to favor 
with the superior advantages offered by the 
Government in these schools remote from 
the reservations. 


Two caR-Loans of goods, consisting of 
tin-ware and wagons mavufactured at the 
schools have been shipped to various agen- 
cies and schools in the west. Some wagons 
went as usual to the Pacific Coast. 

This manufacturing is, from the first to 
the last, education. Beginning with the 
handling of the material, making, pack- 
ing, weighing, there is something for In- 
dians to learn all through, and they learn 
it. Does this do them any gdod? Some 
people say No, but such as these speak in 
ignorance of the subject about which 
they speak. Given the opportunity, the 
Indian so instructcd is as likely to con- 
tine to practice what he has learned for 
his own profit as the white youth, but 
like his white brother he wants to see the 
profit. 


SINCE THE LAST issue of the Red Man 
Mr. Campbell has visited all the boys on 
farms and Miss Irvine the girls. The tarm- 
ing out feature of our school was never on 
better footing. The number of pupils at 
work this summer on an independent basis 
was larger than ever and the general satis- 
faction of both pupils and patrons extra- 
ordinary.— Zhe Red Man. 


THE more perfect our resignation, the 
greater will be our peace. 


Tenth mo, 


GLADSTONE 

He entered political life when he left 
college, fifty-five years ago, as all readers 
of Macaulay’s Essays know, as ‘ the ris- 
ing hope of the stern and unbending 
Tories ’’ of that day. But he never had 
the real stuff of a Tory statesman in him, 
and his drift towards Liberalism began 
almost as soon as he entered the House 
of Commons. He was Sir Robert Peel’s 
chief aid and supporter in that great fiscal 
and social revolution in England, the re. 
peal of the Corn Laws. He soon after 
played the chief part in the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws. Hethen paid a visit to 
Italy, and spent his days in Naples, not in 
sunning himself at Capri, but in visiting 
the prisons, in which he found a dozen 
men of the highest character literally rot- 
ting in dungeons as plotters against the 
odious rule of King Bomba. He wrote 
when he came home an account of it all 
in a pamphlet, which literally rang round 
the world and compelled the Neapolitan 
Government, for very shame, to liberate 
Poerio and his companions. 

From that day his sympathies were all, 
as he has himself expressed it, with human 
liberty. His extraordinary capacity in 
dealing with finance gave him the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer for the first 
time in 1853. His first budget was, per- 
haps, the first English budget after the 
abolition of the Corn Laws which could 
be distinctly called the budget of the poor. 
It abolished the tax on soap and 133 
other duties. It reduced the duty on tea 
from fifty-five to twenty cents a pound. 
It reduced the duty on butter, cheese, 
eggs, and fruit, took off half the tax then 
levied on advertisements, reduced the tax 
on policies of life insurance. But his 
talent was not only shown in remissions. 
He was equally skilled in the distribution 
of new taxes, in the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. In 1864 he began to plead 
for the extension of thesuffrage. In 1867 
he brought in a bill for the purpose, but 
was defeated by a Liberal secession, very 
much like that which has taken place on’ 
the Irish question, so that it was the Tories 
who actually passed the measure. When 
he took office again in 1868, he disestab- 
lished the Irish Church, began a reform 
in the Irish land laws, and carried through, 
in co-operation with Mr. Forster, the cre- 
ation for the first time in England of a 
system of national education, and gave 
the new voters the protection of a secret 
ballot. Between his leaving office in 1874 
and his return in 1880, he devoted him- 
self to agitation against the war in Afghan- 
istan and for the deliverance of the Bul- 
garians from the Turkish yoke. In 1881, 
he again attacked the Irish difficulty by a 
further change in the land laws, and was 
again driven out by the failure of an at- 
tempt to apply astill more radical remedy 
to Irish discontent. The two 
conspicuous failures of his long career 
have been the attempt to pacify Ireland 
and to rescue Gordon. The issue of the 
first has, however, still to be seen, and 
the last was rather the work of the British 
public in one of its fits of chivalrous in- 
sanity, than of Mr. Gladstone. —Vasion. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Wasuincrton, D, C., October 8th, 1888. 

Judge Thurman arrived on Saturday 
with his son Allan, and went directly to 
the Ebbitt House, from which he afterward 
went to Oak View, as the guest of the 
President. He looks physically weak, 
leaning heavily on his cane and shifting 
the weight as occasion demands upon his 
son’s arm. In common with Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Harrison, the work and 
worry of the campaign has aged him ten 
years. On Thursday he will appear before 
the United States Supreme Court as coun- 
sel in the telephone cases. His charge for 
court attendance in this case is said to be 
$2000 per diem. 

Washington and New York are the two 
towns on this continent where a man learns 
that all flesh is grass. Atevery hamlet on 
the way from Columbus to Washington, 
Judge Thurman was the attraction for 
thousands. Arrived at Washington, he is 
swallowed up in a collection of famous 
men. 

Mr. Allen, of Mississippi, stopped legis- 
lative mills for two hours on Friday by the 
call of ‘* no quorum !” The Senate bill in- 
corporating the Nicaragua Canal Company 
was discussed in the Committee of the 
Whole, and a favorable report prevented 
in a like manner. 

The Retaliation bill has been practi- 
cally side-tracked for the present. Sena- 
tors Sherman and Evarts have left the city 

The action of the conferees on the 
General Deficiency bill, while not yet 
final, seems fairly on the way to agree- 
ment. The clause providing for the pay- 
ment of a year’s salary to the family or to 
the heirs of Chief Justice Waite is to be 
stricken out, together with the provision 
to extend the laws of the United States 
over No Man’s Land. The latter action 
is agreed to by the Senate to save the bill, 
as the ‘‘ no-quorum ”’ cry would be raised 
in the House. The clause as to the in- 
vestigation of the Washington aqueduct 
is omitted, as that investigation has been 
otherwise arranged. The Deficiency bill 
will merely contain an appropriation for 
the expenses of the investigation. 

Mr. McCall’s bill appointing a scientific 
commission to consider the cause of yel- 
low fever and find a remedy has been 
favorably reported by the Senate commit- 
tee on epidemic diseases, but will not be 
called up during this session. 

Ten days ago the Postmaster General 
completed negotiations for a fast mail train 
from Chicago to New York. To-day a 
schedule providing for a fast mail, east 
and west, between New York and St. 
Louis, goes into effect, reducing the pres- 
ent time by one hour and a half, which will 
make east a real difference of one business 
day, the mail arriving at New York at 3 
P. M, 

The Washington monument will soon 
be accessible to people who do not long 
to climb stairs for twenty minutes, The 
elevator, which has the capacity for thirty 
people, begins running Wednesday. The 
last one of the wooden buildings about 
the shaft is being destroyed. b 


A YEAR IN HEAVEN. 





A year uncalendered ; for what 

Hast thou to do with mortal time? 

Its dole of moments entereth not 

That circle mystic and sublime, 
Whose unsearched centre is the throne 
Of Him, before whose awful brow 
Meeting eternities are known 

As but an everlasting now. 

The thought removes thee far away,— 
Too far—beyond my love and tears; 
Ah, let me hold thee as I may ; 

And count thy time by earthly years, 


A year of blessedness ; wherein 
Not one dim cloud has crossed thy soul, 


-No sigh of grief, no touch of sin, 


No frail mortality’s control ; 

Nor once hath disappointment stung, 
Nor care, world-weary, made thee pine ; 
But rapture such as human tongue 
Hath formed no language for, is thine. 
Made perfect at the passing, who 

Can sum thy added glory now? 

As on and onward, upward through 
The angel ranks that lowly bow, 
Ascending still from height and height 
Unfaltering, whose wrapt spirit trod, 
Nor pausing mid their circle bright, 
Thou tendest inward unto God. 


A year of progress, in the love 

That’s only learned in heaven, by mind 
Unclogged of clay, and free to soar, 

Hath left the realms of doubt behind, 
And wondrous things, that finite thought 
In vain essayed to solve, appear 

To thy untasked inquiries, fraught 

With explanation strangely clear ; 

Thy reason owns no forced control 

As held it here in needful thrall ; 

God's mysteries court thy questioning soul 
And thou mayest search and know them all. 


A year of love ; thy yearning heart 

Was always tender, e’en to tears 

With sympathies, whose sacred art 

Made holy all thy cherished years ; 

But love, whose speechless ecstacy 

Had overborne thy finite, now 

Throbs through thy being pure and free 

And burns upon thy radiant brow, 

For thou those hands’ dear clasp hast felt, 

Where still the nail prints are displayed ; 

And thou before that face hast knelt, 

Which wears the scars the thorns have made, 
—Selected, 


——— —— - ome - —-___ 


HARVEST HYMN. 





Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems of gold ; 

Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings 

Like Ruth among the garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves, 


O favors old, yet ever new! 

O blessings with the sunshine set ! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent, 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on, 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


God gives us with our rugged soil 
The powers to make it Eden fair ; 

And richer fruit to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear, 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day ? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom, 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Beside the bounteous board of home? 


Thank heaven, instead, that freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold, 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold, 


And by these altars wreathed with flowers, 
And fields of fruits, awake again 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—Dr. Mackenzie's book was made pub- 
lic the 12th inst. His accusations of incom- 
petency against the German physicians are 
far more sweeping than it is supposed he 
would make them. He says “ their repeated 
blunders gave Unser Fritz his death-blow.” 

FRANCE.—Prime Minister Floquet de- 
clares that he will resign if the project for 
the revision of the Constitution is rejected or 
has to be adopted by a majority secured by 
a coalition. He further declares that he will 
only accept the vote of a Republican ma- 
jority accepting the project. 

Up to the present time 4648 foreigners 
have registered in Paris, in accordance with 
the recent decree of President Carnot. 
Only 164 of these are British, although the 
number of that nationality resident in Paris 
is estimated at 12,000, 

ITALY.—Emperor William entered Italy, 
with much pomp and show on the 11th inst., 
as the guest of the king. The streets were 
gay with flags and over crowded with people. 
Although the guest and ally of King Hum- 
bert, Emperor William paid an early visit to 
the Pope, who is said to have made most 
elaborate preparations for the reception of 
the royal visitor. The Emperor rode in his 
own state carriage, which was sent from Ber- 
lin for the express purpose. The reception 
both inside and outside the Vatican was con- 
ducted with the fullest state ceremonies. 
The Pope’s private interview with the Em- 
peror lasted twenty-three minutes, 

Domestic.—In the U. S. Senate the 11th 
inst. the House bill to appropriate $50,000 
for the enforcement of the Chinese Exclu- 
sion act was passed, 

Chinese travel to the East from the Pa- 
cific has for several months been very heavy. 
Railroad ticket agents in San Francisco 
place the increase over last year at 25 per 
cent. 

The last remnant of Geronimo’s band of 
renegades have been captured in the moun- 
tains in Sonora, Mexico, They consist of 
four men, two squaws and two boys. 

There was no change the 12th inst, in the 
strike of the street car employés in Chicago. 
Mayor Roche made an unsuccessful effort to 
bring about a settlement. It is said all ne- 
gotiations are off, and that the Company is 
prepared for a long siege, 

The quarantine was raised at Jackson, 
Mississippi, the 12th inst., and a great num- 
ber of refugees returned to the city from all 
directions, Stores were opened and business 
generally resumed. 

It is reported that an oil well flowing 9000 
— a day has been struck near Findlay, 

hio, 

Details of the appalling accident which 
took place on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
near Mud Run, between White Haven and 
Penn Haven junction, by one train crashing 
into another, have been received, The official 
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list of dead gives the names of 61. Some 
of those injured and taken to hospitals are 
not expected to recover. The passengers 
give many different accounts of the probable 
cause of the accident. Some attribute it to 
the negligence of the flagman, and others 
say that the fourth section, which ran into the 
third, was not supplied with air brakes, 

The National Line steamer Queen, which 
arrived at New York the 12th inst. from 
England, collided with the French fishing 
schooner Madeline early on the morning of 
the 6th inst. during a fog off the Banks 
of Newfoundland, The Madeline was cut 
in two and sank immediately. 


fishing schooner were rescued after they had 
been in the water nearly an hour, but the rest 
of the crew, numbering twenty-one, were lost, 


The casualties from the falling of the am- | 


phitheatre at the display of fireworks at 
Quincy, Illinois, the roth inst., are now re- 


ported at 300. So far none of the injuries | 


have resulted fatally. A. Wells, a member 
of the State Legislature, is believed to be 
fatally injured. 

Snow fell at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, the 
8th inst. 
Hampshire, and six inches at Montreal the 
gth instant. A heavy rain in the vicinity of 
Calais, Maine, caused numerous washouts 
and landslides on railroads. The potato and 
grain crops were greatly damaged. There 
has been very little hay harvested, and it 
will probably be a total failure. 

In Sioux City, the 6th inst., there came to 
an end a memorable festival, in a wonderful 
palace,which was built expressly by the farm- 


ers of lowa for King Corn. The stately edifice | 


was designed by the most skilful architects and 
erected by the most expert mechanics, It is 
declared to be of striking beauty in form and 
color. The palace is of imposing height, and 
of the noble proportions of 150 by 150 feet. 
Scarcely any other materials than the fol- 
lowing were used in its construction : 15,000 
bushels of yellow corn; 5000 bushels of 
other varieties ; 500 pounds of carpet tacks ; 
3000 pounds of nails, 1500 pounds of brads, 
2500 feet of rope and 500 feet of light wire. 


Reports from Jacksonville have been more 
encouraging for several days in succession, 
The fever seems to be dying out or finding 
fewer subjects. Eighteen new cases and two 
deaths were reported the r4thinstant. Total 
cases to date, 3544; deaths, 313. Some of 
the landlords in Jacksonville have agreed to 
collect no rent from the people occupying 
small houses who have suffered in business 
by reason of the pestilence. 


A telegram from Port au Prince, Hayti, 
of 29th ult., says that the elections of mem. 
bers for the “Assemblée Constituante,” to 
elect a President and revise the Constitution 
of 1867, having resulted in favor of ex-Sena- 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


CAPITAL, - - ----- 


The captain, 
frst and second mates and steward of the | 
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tor F. D. Legitime, General Seide-Thelema- 
que, the other candidate for the Presidency, 
attacked the Palais National, at Port au 
Prince, the seat of the Go: @rnment, on the 
28th of Ninth month, at in 11 of abc 

4000 men, who came with hi. . a. tne Army 


| of the Departments of the Noth, I>: 


Provisional Government defended the. jpal- 
ace with the regular troops of the Port 
au Prince military. Gen, Seide-Thelema- 
que was killed during the attack. His troops 
immediately disbanded and public order 
was restored. General Legitime is now the 
only candidate, and will be elected by the 
National Assembly, which was to meet on 
the roth instant, at the capital. ‘“Itis feared 
by some that the people of the North may 
revolt against the new administration. But 
the country will be with the Constitutional - 
Government and crush all spirit of rebel- 
lion.” Itis reported that the casualties to 
the force of Gen, Seid-Thelemaque amounted 
to 100 killed and 45 wounded. 


Work has been begun by the Wheeling 


and Harrisburg Railroad Company on the 
Union Railroad bridge, over the Ohio river 


| at the north end of Wheeling, West Vir- 
Two inches fell at Hanover, New | 


ginia, and also in East Wheeling on the 
terminal system to reach all the roads cen- 
tering there. The bridge will be 2100 feet 
long, double track all through. The chan- 
nel span is 535 feet, said to be the heaviest 
double span in the United States. The ter- 
minals include a tunnel 1600 feet long and 
a bridge over Wheeling creek, and will cost, 
when completed, several million dollars. 


Died. 

STALKER .—Clara Bell Stalker, daughter 
of George and Rhoda A. Stalker, deceased, 
Ninth mo, 28th, 1888, aged 26 years ; a mem- 
ber of Westfield Monthly Meeting, Hamil- 
ton county, Indiana, 

In her character were combined in a rare 
degree the qualities of dignity and grace, 
purity of life, and unselfish interest in the wel- 
fare of others, Herstrong religious convictions 
were blended with a remarkable gentleness 
and evenness of Christian character in her 
daily life. 

She was an earnest teacher in the Bible 
school and day school, especially at the Or- 
phans’ Home in Westfield, where she spent 
some months in teaching. Her work in the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union was 
highly appreciated, both in this and ad- 
joining counties, Hers was a life of promise 
from which we had hoped much for the 

coming years, but the summons came toher 
in young womanhood and found her ready. 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 
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[Tenth mo,,_ 


A STATED MEETING of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia will be held at No, 
1122 Chestnut Street, on Sixth-day, Tenth 
month 26, 1888, at 10.30 o'clock, A. M, 
D, P. ATHERTON, 
Recording Secretary, 
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